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Survey of the World 


Judge Taft William F. Stone, Col- 
lector of the Port of Bal- 
and the South |. 

timore, wrote fo Judge 
Taft asking for his views concerning the 
proposed constitutional amendment to be 
submitted to the people of Maryland in 
November next. In _ proposing this 
amendment, Mr. Stone said, the publicly 
avowed purpose of the Democratic ma- 
| jority in the Legislature was “to disfran- 
chise the bulk of the colored vote ‘in 
' Maryland,” and the Democrats were as- 
serting that Judge Taft had favored such 
action in his recent address before the 
North Carolina Society. Replying on 

the 22d ult., Judge Taft said: 


“I don’t think any one can read my North 
Carolina speech with any care and on it base 
the belief that I would favor such a bill as 
that proposed in Maryland. The provision 
that the first class of eligible voters shall be 
those persons who on the tst day of January, 
in the year 1869, or prior thereto, were enti- 
' tled to vote under the laws of Maryland, or 
' any other State of the United States wherein 
they then resided, and that the male descend- 
ants of such persons, as a second class, shall 
be entitled to vote, was intended to exempt 
the persons thus made eligible from the edu- 
' cational or property qualifications which fol- 
low in the descriptions of the fifth and sixth 
classes of persons who shall be entitled to 
vote. The same thing may be said of the third 
and fourth classes, which include foreign-born 
citizens of the United States naturalized be- 
' tween January 1, 1869, and the date of the 
adoption of the proposed section, and the male 
descendants of such mentioned persons. This 
is in order to exempt such immigrants and 
their descendants from educational or prop- 
erty qualifications. 

“Now, we know the first four classes include 
no negroes at all. In other words, it is in- 
tended to free the whites from educational or 
property qualifications, but to subject all ne- 
groes to them. 

“The whole law ought to be condemned. It 
is not drawn in the spirit of justice and equal- 
ity, having regard for the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, and I sincerely hope that 


no Republican and no Democrat who desires 
equality of treatment to the black and white 
races will vote for it.” 
Because of the favorable attitude of 
many Southern Democrats toward Judge 
Taft, it was recently suggested that Taft 
Clubs should be formed in all the South- 
ern States. The President-elect was un- 
willing that his name should be used in 
this way. After a conference, on the 
31st ult., with Chairman Hitchcock and 
others, concerning “the action to be 
taken with a view to the organization of 
the real sentiment in the South in favor 
of a political change in that section,” the 
following authoritative statement as to 
the plan agreed upon was publisht: 
“The Republican organization is to be main- 
tained in all the States, and efforts are to be 
made to increase the ranks of the Republican 
party as fully as possible. With the purpose, 
however, of securing the assistance of those 
who do not desire to ally themselves with the 
Republican party as Republicans, but only wish 
to act independently of the Democratic party 
in national campaigns, it was thought best to 
secure the names of those who would take 
charge of this independent movement in each 
State, with a view to their subsequent organi- 
zation at a time when such political action 
would be opportune.” 
There was no decision as to the name 
which these clubs should bear, but they 
may be called Independent organizations. 
Speaking for a visiting delegation from 
Birmingham, Ala., on the 2d, Gen. Rufus 
N. Rhodes, a Democrat, said to Judge 
Taft that the men of Birmingham re- 
garded the result of the recent national 
election “as a benediction from God to 
the people of the South over their own 
protest.” In the course of his response 
Judge Taft promised to visit the leading 
cities of the South in the early part of his 
term. He heartily welcomed expressions 
of opinion by General Rhodes and others 
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which indicated that the South was to be 
a place where national politics would be 
a subject for free discussion and inde- 
pendent action. Answering the cabled 
request of Le Matin, of, Paris, for an ex- 
pression of his wishes for the new year, 
Judge Taft sent the following message: 
“My most earnest wish is for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world and for the 
continuance of the friendly relations which 
this nation enjoys with all other nations of the 
earth. Let us hope that, with the completion 
of the year 1909, the necessity of settling dis- 
putes between nations by brute force will be 
found even more remote than it is now.” 
Beekman Winthrop, now an assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, is to be 
Assistant Secretary of State. He is 
thirty-four years of age and a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School, was Judge 
Taft’s private secretary in Manila, has 
since been Governor of Porto Rico, and 
was Judge Taft’s choice for the office in 
Cuba to which Governor Magoon was 
appointed. - 


, By the withdrawal of 
cen Ohio’ Charles P. Taft (half- 

P brother of the President- 
elect), on the 31st ult., the contest for the 
seat in the Senate now held by Mr. Fora- 
ker, of Ohio, was ended, and Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton, of Cleveland, 
was nominated by acclamation, on the 2d, 
in a Republican caucus. He will be elect- 
ed on the r2th. For about twenty years 
he has been a member of the House at 
Washington. He is a lawyer and a stu- 
dent of finance. It is said that altho, at 
the time of Mr. Taft’s withdrawal, Mr. 
Burton had not enough votes for a cau- 
cus majority on the first ballot, it was 
known that a sufficient number would be 
given to him on the second. A caucus 
majority is 46; he had 38 securely 
pledged. Mr. Taft’s withdrawal followed 
a long conference between Mr. Burton 
and himself, and preceded by two or 
three hours that of Senator Foraker, who 
had the support of a few members. 
There are conflicting reports about the 
condition of the contest at that time and 
about the influences exerted. Some say 
Mr. Burton would have failed to get a 
majority, and that a long and bitter strug- 
gle might have ended in the election of a 
“dark horse” or even of Mr. Foraker. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Taft desired, 


of course, that such a struggle should be 
avoided, but evidence is lacking that 
either of them interfered. In a publisht 
statement Mr. Taft said that conditions 
had arisen which imposed upon him a 
higher duty than the gratification. of any 
personal ambition. Altho it did not ap- 
pear that any candidate had votes enough 
for a caucus nomination, it was clear that 
a prolonged contest would divide the Re- 
publican party of Ohio, and he was not 
willing to be in any way responsible for 
such division. Senator Foraker also 
gave out a statement in which he con- 
gratulated the party, the State and the 
nation upon the assured election of Bur- 
ton, who, he said, was well qualified for 
the office “by experience, ability and char- 
acter.” 
ed 


Alfred Noble, whom 
the President recent- 
ly invited to accom- 
pany Judge Taft during the latter’s ap- 
proaching visit to the Isthmus, is unable 
to leave the important work in which he 
is engaged, but upon his recommenda- 
tion the President has invited the follow- 
ing prominent engineers, and it is under- 
stood that they have consented to go: 
Arthur P. Davis, of Washington, chief engi- 
neer of the Reclamation Service, who has had 
personal supervision of Government works 
and who made the hydrographic examination 
of the Panama and Nicaragua routes; John R. 
Freeman, of Providence, a well known author- 
ity concerning water supplies; Allen Hazen, of 
New York, who had charge of the drainage 
at the Chicago World’s Fair and was chief 
engineer of the filtration works at Albany; 
Isham Randolph, of Chicago, chief engineer of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago for twenty- 
five years; James Dix Schuyler, of Los. An- 
geles, known as a builder of sea walls, water- 
works and great dams; Frederick P. Stearns, 
of Boston, chief engineer of the water supply 
and sewerage system in that city. 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Stearns were two 
of the five members of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers who signed the 
minority report in favor of a lock canal. 
Mr. Noble was another. These six en- 
gineers will now make a thoro inquiry 
and will report concerning the questions 
which have recently been raised. The 
members of Congress who have gone to 
the Isthmus will consider measures for 
revising and improving the present plan 
of government for the Canal Zone. 


Engineers 
Going to Panama 
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Fourteen Years’ Otity on December 
Sentence for Reel. Toh of bribing a su- 
pervisor to vote for granting an overhead 
trolley franchise to the street railway 
company in San Francisco, was sen- 
tenced on December 29th by Judge Law- 
lor to be imprisoned for fourteen years 
in the penitentiary. This was the longest 
term that could be given for such an of- 
fense. Upon notice of appeal a stay of 
execution was granted. Delays in the 
past show that more than two years may 
elapse before a final decision is reached. 
It is said that $250,000 was paid for the 
franchise in question, and that Ruef and 
Mayor Schmitz divided $100,000 of this 
sum, This was Ruef’s third trial. It 
consumed nearly four months, and in the 
course of it Prosecutor Heney was shot 
by Morris Haas. Heney has entirely re- 
covered. While in New York last week 
he asserted that Haas had been employed 
or urged by “the Ruef forces” to kill 
him. There are still more than 100 in- 
dictments against Ruef. The trial of Pat- 
rick Calhoun, president of the street rail- 


way company, is to begin this month. 
Ruef became a political boss in 1901 by 
means of his influence with the working- 
men, and with the aid of the labor unions 


he elected Schmitz mayor. Schmitz had 
been the leader of a theater orchestra. 
At one of his trials Ruef confest guilt, 
but his confession was afterward with- 
drawn. On the 31st ult., E. A. S. 
Blake, convicted of attempting to bribe a 
juror at Ruef’s first trial, was sentenced 
to be imprisoned four years. In a con- 
fession he had asserted that two of Ruef’s 
attorneys employed him to offer the 
bribe, and that the same lawyers, after 
he had been indicted, promised to sup- 
port his wife and pay him $10,000 if he 
would take punishment without implicat- 
ing them. One of these attorneys has re- 
cently been tried on this charge and ac- 
quitted. Before the corrupt council- 
men were arrested in Pittsburg, a few 
days ago, all the evidence was laid before 
President Roosevelt, who urged the 
prosecutors to be sure to punish the bribe- 
givers as well as the bribe-takers. It ap- 
pears that the latter have been giving a 
share of every bribe to William A. Mar- 
tin, a councilman now in the penitentiary, 
to which he was sent for his conduct with 
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respect to the Tube City Railroad fran- 
chise. He has received his share be- 
cause he protected his corrupt associates. 

William L. Mathues, formerly 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania, who was re- 
cently sentenced for his complicity in the 
Harrisburg Capitol frauds, died on the 
30th ult. His death was hastened by the 
judgment of the court. 


as 


The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana now 
seeks permission to do 
business in Missouri, under regulations 
which the courts may prescribe. By a 
decision of the Supreme Court of that 
State, on the 23d ult. it was ousted from 
Missouri and required to pay a fine of 
$50,000. At the same time an order was 
issued for the dissolution of the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, to be executed un- 
less the company should prove its pur- 
pose to do business as an independent 
corporation. A new investigation of 
the methods of the Beef Trust is now in 
progress before a Federal grand jury in 
Chicago. More than 100 witnesses have 
been summoned. It is reported that se- 
cret service agents have found evidence 
of rebate agreements with several rail- 
road companies, the allowances having 
been disguised in many ways; also that 
fresh proof of an unlawful combination 
has been discovered. More than a 
hundred mass meetings were held in 
California on the 29th ult., to make pro- 
test against the impending increase of 
transcontinental railroad freight rates. 
It was asserted that this increase would 
be equivalent to a tax of $10,000,000 a 
year upon consumers. T. H. Bunch, 
a grain dealer at Little Rock, Ark., has 
been fined $15,000 for accepting rebates 
from the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. He had admitted his guilt. It 
is expected that the Pennsylvania two- 
cent passenger fare law will be repealed 
this month. The courts have pronounced 
it unconstitutional so far as it affects the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—— 
The Supreme Court January 4th denied 
the petition of the Government for a re- 
view of the decision of the Federal Court 
of Appeals reversing the fine of $29,000,- 
000 imposed on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany by Judge Landis. 


Trust and 
Railroad Cases 
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It is reported, apparent- 
Various Topics ly upon good authority, 
that Secretary Root and 
Ambassador Bryce have agreed upon 
three treaties for the adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
Canada and Newfoundland. The first, 
it is understood, provides that The 
Hague Tribunal shall make an authori- 
tative and final interpretation of the 
treaty of 1818, relating to the rights of 
American fishermen in Newfoundland 
waters. The second is concerned with 
the control of international waterways 
and the distribution of water for power 
purposes at Niagara Falls. Provision is 
made in the third for a settlement of 
pending pecuniary claims for damages. 
In the case of the complaint of 
George L. Fox against George L. Lilley, 
Governor-elect of Connecticut, under the 
Corrupt Practices law of that State, the 
two judges who acted as an election 
court have pronounced the law unconsti- 
tutional upon the ground that the de- 
fendant, if found guilty, would be dis- 
franchised and thus be deprived of his 
franchise rights without trial by jury. 
The judges commended Mr. Fox’s sense 
of public duty———There has been one 
conviction in the cases arising out of the 
race riots in Springfield, Ill., in August 
last. Abraham Raymer, believed to have 
been the leader of the mob that lynched 
negroes and burned houses, was ac- 
quitted when tried for murder, and again 
when tried for destroying property, but 
he has been found guilty of larceny, a 
jury deciding that he stole a militia of- 
ficer’s sword, which was worth $15. 
F. C. Lillis, a wealthy banker, has been 
sentenced at Fresno, Cal., to be confined 
six months in jail and to pay a fine of 
$1,000 for unlawfully fencing large 
tracts of Government land. By his 
approval of new rules prepared by the 
New York Civil Service Commission, 
and also of a resolution which the com- 
mission adopted at his suggestion, Gov- 
ernor Hughes has taken out of politics 
and subjected to the requirements of the 
merit system 309 offices to which ap- 
pointments have been made in past years, 
as well as about 100 new places (those 
of county superintendents and en- 
gineers) connected with the highway 
improvements, for which large sums 
have been appropriated. 


So far as canbe 
learned, the author- 
ity of President 
Gomez is recognized thruout Venezuela. 
At one point on the coast, Macuro, his 
forces were opposed by General Torres 
and a garrison, and twenty men were 
killed in a fight between these adherents 
of Castro and a gunboat bearing officers 
and men to displace them, but Torres, 
after repelling the gunboat, decided to 
submit. The Governor of the province 
of Falcon, it is said, declined to recog- 
nize Gomez as President, and therefore 
was placed in prison. Dr. Morales, 
formerly Castro’s Minister of Finance, 
has been lodged in jail upon the charge 
that with money he promoted the plot for 
the assassination of Gomez. Among 
Castro’s political prisoners whom Gomez 
has released are some who had been in 
chains for eight years. Special Commis- 
sioner Buchanan arrived on the 28th 
ult., and, with the United States war- 
ships, was cordially received. Gomez 
said he was most anxious for an adjust- 
ment of all differences with this coun- 
try. 


Venezuela’s 
New Government 


It is reported that he promptly 
agreed that the pending disputes should 


be submitted to arbitration. Castro, in 
Berlin, says that if he had suspected 
Gomez of disloyalty to himself he would 
not have left Venezuela to regain his 
health. “I have always been,” he adds, 
“a slave to honor and duty, and my only 
fear is the fear of God.” Gomez, he re- 
marks, has probably acted as seemed best 
from his point of view, concerning for- 
eign relations, and he (Castro) does not 
intend to interfere, but he insists that his 
own previous action was justified. It is 
said that claims in court against Castro 
will consume the $2,000,000 worth of 
property he did not take away. The 
new Central American Court of Justice 
has decided in the case of Honduras 
against Salvador and Guatemala that the 
defendants are not guilty. The claim 
was that they had promoted or aided a 
recent unsuccessful revolution in Hon- 
duras. It is said that the decision was 
reached by a vote of 4 to 1, the dissent- 
ing member being the judge appointed 
by Honduras. A prominent Washing- 
ton correspondent says our State De- 
partment has been considering a sugges- 
tion that our differences with Venezuela 
might well be submitted to this court for 
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arbitration——-About 400 American 
marines and several companies of in- 
fantry sailed from Havana on the 31st 
ult. Other American troops are soon to 
follow, and in a few days only three or 
four companies of the army of interven- 


is between 100,000 and 130,000. The 
value of the property is calculated at 
more than a billion dollars. This is prob- 
ably ten times greater than the destruc- 
tion of life and property in the eruption 
of Vesuvius that overwhelmed Pompeii 
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THE SCENE OF THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE, 
The parts in black represent the devastated area, 


tion will be left in Cuba. 
leave the island on April Ist. 
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One of the most appalling 
catastrophes recorded in 
history was the destruction 
of the cities on both sides of the Strait of 
Messina in Southern Italy by an earth- 
quake on December 28th. No reliable 
estimates of the loss of life have yet been 
made, but it is generally believed that it 


Earthquake 
at Messina 


and Herculaneum in A. D. 79. Messina, 
the most important city destroyed by this 
earthquake, contained in its commune 
about 175,000 people, of whom no more 
than 60,000 are thought to have survived. 
This city was over 2,600 years old and 
had been involved in most of the Medi- 
terranean wars during its existence. It 
has suffered repeatedly from earthquakes, 
the most serious being those of February, 
1783, when 20,000 persons perisht, and 
of November, 1824. The opposite Cala- 
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brian shore was severely shocked in Sep- 
tember, 1905, and October, 1907. The 
Strait of Messina, which dividés Sicily 
from Calabria, is 24 miles long and from 
2 to 12 miles broad. The rockiness of 
the channel and its extremely swift tidal 
currents made navigation dangerous in 
ancient times and gave rise to the legends 
of Scylla and Charybdis. The rocks and 
shore lines on both sides of the strait are 
reported to be changed, and doubtless the 
cause of the earthquake is a slipping of 
the shores along a fault in the strait such 
as originally formed it by the breaking 
off of the Island of Sicily from the Ital- 
ian peninsula. The volcanoes of Etna to 
the South and Stromboli to the north are 
active, but they had no direct connection 
with the earthquake so far as known. 
The rumor that the Lipari Islands had 
been sunk proved untrue. The devasta- 
tion was confined to a small area along 
both shores of the strait. On the Cala- 
brian side, Reggio, a city of 44,000 in- 
habitants, was destroyed, and also the 
smaller towns of Scilla, Palmi, Pezzo, 


Bagnara, Villa San Giovanni and Santi 


Eufemia. Messina was not a popular 
tourist town, and there were few if any 
Americans there except Consul Cheney 
and his wife, who were buried in the 
ruins. Taormina, further down on the 
Sicilian coast, where there were many 
American tourists, was not affected. As 
in the San Francisco earthquake, it was 
the low-lying land along the shore that 
was most severely shaken. A tidal wave 
caused by the earthquake swept away 
buildings and people on the Calabrian 
coast. 
Sd 


The first and strongest shock 
pg at occurred at 5:25 on the 
of Nescue morning of December 28th. 
It was followed by twenty or more dur- 
ing the day, one in the evening adding to 
the damage by shaking down the crackt 
walls of buildings. The extent of the 
disaster was not appreciated at first, be- 
cause the district was cut off from com- 
munication with the outside world by the 
breaking of telegraph lines and railroads. 
The first news from Messina was 
brought by a torpedo boat, which ran 
down the coast from town to town until 
a telegraph terminal was reached. <A 


British warship was first to go to the 
rescue of that city in the morning, fol- 
lowed by Russian in the afternoon, and 
later by German and Italian. .By Sun- 
day there were twenty naval vessels at 
work bringing food and hospital supplies 
and carrying away wounded and desti- 
tute people. Six thousand soldiers and 
sailors were landed to restore order, put 
out fires, and assist in the rescue of im- 
prisoned and injured families. Racial 
distinctions were forgotten, Russians 
and British worked side by side among 
the ruins. Three of the Russian sol- 
diers were killed by a falling wall. A 
thousand physicians and surgeons, mili- 
tary and civil, brought to the spot were 
unable to attend to all the cases needing 
relief. The wounded by thousands were 
conveyed to the Naples hospitals, and all 
the towns of Southern Italy and Sicily 
were soon filled. Men, women and chil- 
dren, who were injured or imprisoned in 
their ruined homes, died in numerous 
cases before they could be rescued. Their 
cries could be heard for days after the 
shock. It was four days before the fires 
could be put out in Messina. The 
weather was cold and stormy, causing 
great distress to the fugitives, who were 
mostly without clothing. The water 
supply was cut off at first, and what 
could be found later was too polluted to 
drink. Food was lacking. Men fought 
each other for it in the streets with 
knives or their bare hands. The col- 
lapse of government released the brutal 
element of the population from all re- 
straint. Bodies were robbed and stores 
looted of jewelry and other valuables 
which could not be carried away. Men 
and women crazed by shock and suffer- 
ing committed suicide, refused to leave 
crumbling dwellings, or fought their res- 
cuers. Corpses were devoured by dogs, 
and great swarms of crows gathered 
from all directions. The telegram of the 
King of Italy, that shiploads of quick- 
lime were more needed than food, con- 
veys the horrible conditions. King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Queen Elena visited 
Messina as soon as possible, and took an 
active part in the rescue and relief work. 
The Queen was in a hospital when one 
of the later earthquakes caused a panic, 
in which she came near being zrushed. 
Reggio was longer than Messina with- 
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out aid, and the distress was still greater. 
The Mezzacapo barracks were destroy- 
,ed, and out of the goo soldiers lodged 
\there only 150 escaped. These volun- 
tarily organized a patrol and succeeded 
in overcoming the bands of ghouls and 
looters who had possession of the city. 
At a convent in Reggio seven of the 
twenty-one nuns were killed and all the 
servants. Of the sixty pupils only twelve 
escaped. Some of the young girls jump- 
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Great anxiety has been felt 
everywhere since the death of 
the Empress Dowager, as to 
whether the Regency would follow the 
progressive policy of her later years. An 
event of the past week gives rise to the 
fear that a reactionary policy has been 
adopted. Yuan Shi-kai was dismist 
from his offices of Grand Councillor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
forces. The reason given for this, that 


Reaction 
in China 














VIA GARIBALDI, 
One of the principal streets of Messina, now in ruins. 


ed from the windows and walked in 
their night clothing twenty-five miles 
into the interior in search of help. Al- 
most all the buildings in Messina and 
Reggio are completely demolished. Ac- 
cording to the official report 10,370 in- 
jured persons have been removed by the 
warships, including 1,209 by the British, 
909 by the Germans, and 880 by the 
Russians; the rest by the Italians. Con- 
tributions of money and supplies have 
poured in from all parts of the world. 
New York City has already raised 
$300,000, to be expended chiefly by the 
Red Cross Society. 


he has rheumatism of the leg, is obvi- 
ously fictitious, for the edict concludes, 
‘Thus our clemency toward him is mani- 
fested.” A Manchu, Na-tung, formerly 
Governor of Pekin and now Comptroller 
of Customs, has been appointed to the 
Grand Council in place of Yuan Shi-kai. 
This leaves only two Chinese members 
of the Grand Council and indicates that 
the Regent is disposed to restore Manchu 
supremacy, which had been imperilled 
by the series of edicts ‘in recent years de- 
priving the Manchus of their special 
privileges and reducing them to an 
equality with the Chinese. The edict to 
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remove Yuan Shi-kai was not signed by 
Prince Ching, the President of the Coun- 
cil, in person, and it is reported that the 
Grand Council was not consulted in re- 
gard to it. Yuan Shi-kai is the most able 
and progressive statesman whom China 
has produced in the present crisis. While 
Governor of Chili he organized the first 
efficient native army, controlled and 
equipt in a way that commanded the 
admiration of foreign military experts. 
When the diplomatic corps and foreign 
residents of Pekin were imprisoned in 
the compound at Pekin and besieged by 
the Boxers, Yuan Shi-kai, then Governor 
of Shanghai, procured the first news of 
their survival and situation, which was 
conveyed thru the American Consul to 
Mr. Hay, and resulted in a relief expedi- 
tion. He has been repeatedly charged by 
his enemies with disloyalty and intrigue 
against the reigning dynasty, and is even 
accused of poisoning the late Emperor. 
It is apprehended that his fall will com- 
promise the future of his followers, 
mostly young men of foreign education, 
like Tang Shao-yi, who is now in Wash- 
ington on an important mission to this 
country. A meeting of the diplomatic 
corps was called immediately on the pub- 
lication of the edict, and this has been. 
followed by several other conferences, 
altho no definite line of action has been 
agreed upon by the representatives of the 
foreign Powers. It is reported that the 
American and British ministers wish to 
protest against the dismissal of Yuan 
Shi-kai as injuring the credit of China 
and endangering foreign relations. But 
the Japanese minister, who appears to 
have known of the action earlier than 
any of his colleagues, fears that such 
interference with the internal policy of 
China would be an impropriety. 
Js 


Father John, of Kron- 
Foreign Notes stadt, died on January 

Ist at the age of eighty. 
He was revered as a saint by Russians 
of different classes because of his char- 
itable enterprises and church reforms. 
——The accidental explosion of a bomb 
left upon a café table by a student at St. 
Petersburg has given rise to rumors of 
extensive terrorist plots against the Im- 
perial family. A waiter was killed and 
the café wreckt by the explosion ———The 


large number of death sentertices tecent- 
ly imposed by the Government were gen- 
erally condemned in debate in the Duma. 
The radical members of the Duma were 
not successful, however, in carrying the 
resolution presented by Professor Miliu- 
kov expressing the horror of the Duma_ 
at “this growing harvest of death, which 
is blunting the moral sense of the com- 
munity and destroying the honor and 
prestige of Russia as a civilized state.” 
A novel postal check system has 
come into operation with the new year in 
Germany. Nine special check offices 
have been establisht. Any person main- 
taining a minimum balance of $25 can 
draw checks, which are in the form of 
postal cards. They can be used for pay- 
ments, both at home and abroad, up to 
$1,500.—The fact that the Emperor of 
Germany at his New Year’s reception 
tion shook hands with Chancellor von 
Biilow and ignored the Presidents of the 
Reichstag and Landstag is presumed to 
be fraught with deep political signifi- 
cance.——The opposition to the Shah of 
Persia on account of his refusal to call 
a National Assembly is said to be in- 
creasing and menacing. Sayyid Ali 
Agha, the chief ecclesiastical authority 
of the Shiite Mohammedans, has de- 
nounced the Shah openly from his pulpit 
for his reactionary policy, and the Na- 
tionalist movement is becoming as strong 
and popular as it was. before the coup 
d'état. Government officials and em- 
ployees have received no pay since the 
dissolution of the Assembly, and the 
tribesmen supporting the Shah have re- 
ceived their compensation in permission 
to loot caravans approaching the capital. 
—tThe election of Senators in France 
last Sunday will increase the Govern- 
ment majority by fifteen. Premier 
Clemenceau concluded his campaign 
proclamation with the words: 

“The representatives of clerical domination 
are always menacing, and do not fear even to 
put into play the flame of revolution and make 
us run the risk of civil war—all this to brin 


about every chance for the bloody return o 
Papism and the monarchy.” 


A riot occurred at Titteghur, near 
Calcutta, on account of the prohibition 
of Mohammedan sacrifices of cows in 
deference to Hindu feelings. The troops 
were obliged to fire upon the rioters, 
killing several and injuring sixty. 
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What Organized Labor Ought to Have. 
A Reply to Mr. Gompers 


BY EVERETT P.{WHEELER 


[Mr. Wheeler is a well-known New York lawyer who has “always 


taken an active part in public movements and affairs. 


In view of 


the recent sentence of Mr. Gompers to a year’s imprisonment for 
violating an injunction the following article is of extreme timéliness, 


—Ep1Tor. ] 


ENRY GEORGE said that labor 
H asked for justice. This it cer- 
tainly should have—absolutely 
impartial justice. But it ought not to 
have special privileges. This, it seems to 
me, is what Mr. Gompers asks. 

His fundamental mistake is in his 
claim that there can be no property in 
anything intangible, and that labor is in- 
tangible. A right of property in the la- 
bor of another man, he says, means slav- 
ery. He declares that it is an inalienable 
right of freemen “to work for whom you 
please, to stop work when you please, ‘for 
any reason you please, or for no reason.’ 

This definition of slavery is erroneous. 
Slavery means the subjection of one per- 
son who is of full age, and possest of 


his faculties, against his consent, to the 


control of another. But if the consent be 
given, there is no slavery. If a Circas- 
sian sells his daughter to a Turk, against 
her will, she becomes the slave of the 
Turk. But if she voluntarily marries 
him, she becomes his wife. As a wife 
she owes many duties to her husband. 
To the performance of these she volun- 
tarily bound herself when she became his 
wife. This is not slavery. So with a 
man’s labor. It is his property, and a 
sacred and indispensable property. He 
is free to sell it or to refuse to sell. But 
once he contracts to give his labor, the 
person with whom the contract is made 
has property in its performance. 

If a manager contract with a singer to 
sing in opera, the tenor must keep his 
contract or respond in damages. The 
contract for his service is just as much 
property as the lease of the opera house. 

When a trades union or a single work- 
man agrees with a corporation or an in- 
dividual for the doing of work, the right 
to have that contract performed is prop- 
erty. Well does Mr. Gompers say: “The 
trade agreement between the union and 
its employers we believe to be the key- 


stone of peace in the industrial world 
today.” 

When that trade agreement is made, 
each party has a vested right to its per- 
formance by the other, and that right is 
property. 

Therefore, the Canadian Arbitration 
Statute and the American Railroad Act 
are right. The American act is entitled 
“An. act concerning carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce and their em- 
ployees.” It was approved June Ist, 
1898. It provides that “whenever a 
controversy concerning wages, hours of 
labor or conditions of employment shall 
arise between a carrier subject to the 
act and the employees of such carrier, se- 
riously interrupting or threatening to in- 
terrupt the business of the carrier,’ either 
party may demand an arbitration. Pend- 
ing the arbitration the status existing im- 
mediately prior to the dispute must not 
be changed; provided that no employee 
shall be compelled to render personal ser- 
vice without his consent. Employees dis- 
satisfied with the award are forbidden to 
quit the employer’s service before three 
months after the award, without giving 
thirty days’ notice. In like manner a dis- 
satisfied employer cannot discharge em- 
ployees on account of dissatisfaction 
with the award without giving thirty 
days’ noti 

This act was successfully invoked in 
March, 1907, to prevent a great railway 
strike west of Chicago. , 

Both the American and Canadian acts 
provide a definite method of en- 
forcing some of these trade agree- 
ments. They recognize the great in- 
jury to thousands of innocent people 
that may be caused by a sudden strike or 
a sudden lockout in the management of a 
public service corporation. (The Ameri- 
can act is limited to railroads.) And 
they forbid a strike or lockout, in the 
case of disagreement between employer 
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and employed, until there has been an ar- 
bitration. This is a great step in advance. 
Civilization means the enforcement of 
contracts by lawful means. To compel 
another, by individual warfare, either to 
make or to keep a contract, is barbarism. 

In the long run, the sacredness of con- 
tracts means more to the labor union 
than to the employer. What the honest 
workman wants is steady work on terms 
to which he has freely agreed, and the 
performance of which he can enforce. 

The justice of Mr. Gompers’s criti- 
cisms on the Sherman Act must be ad- 
mitted. That law was tost into the 
statute book by that hysterical wave of 
prohibition that has been sweeping over 
this country. An evil is seen. The hasty 
impulse of the sincere fool, and the ready 
compliance of the shortsighted knave, is 
to put a prohibitory law on the statute 
book. The first satisfies his morbid con- 
science. The second curries favor with 
the noisy constituent, and thinks the law 
will never be enforced. 

By all means amend the Sherman Act. 


Repeal the prohibition against combina- 


tions, whether of labor or capital. In- 
stead thereof, regulate both. Provide an 
effective remedy by which the illegal acts 
of either can be readily restrained. 

It will be asked: What would you 
designate as illegal acts? I answer: In- 
terference with the property rights of 
others, whether employer or employed. 
The blacklist ought to be illegal. The 
workman has a right to contract for his 
labor. The employer ought not to in- 
terfere with this right. On the other 
hand, if one workman has contracted to 
labor for an employer, another ought not 
to entice him to break that contract. 
Each party to the contract has a proper- 
ty right to its performance by the other. 

Mr. Gompers says to us: “Labor’s 
weapons are. in no sense weapons of ag- 
gression; they are nothing more than 
purely passive resistance.” 

If this were true, there would be no 
just cause for complaint. But is it true? 
In the Danbury hat case, a manufacturer 
in Danbury was peaceably making hats. 
He had in his employ men who had 
freely contracted to work for him in. that 
business. Was it no aggression to boy- 
cott his customers and prevent him from 
making sales, and his workmen from 
working to make hats? Is the law so 


blind that it can only see direct acts of 
violent aggression? Is it murder to 
stab a man to the heart, and not murder 
to kill him by poison sent thru the miails? 
Mr. Gompers can never convince the 
American people that there is any dif- 
ference in guilt between the two or that 
there should be any difference in the 
legal remedy. 

He argues that the criminal law af- 
fords sufficient protection. Unfortunate- 
ly, it does not. The criminal law of 
America was not devised for the purpose 
of punishing the guilty. It expressly de- 
clares that it is better that ten guilty men 
men escape than that one innocent man 
be punished. And if it were otherwise, 
criminal law is a poor protection for 
civil rights. Leave that to the civil 
courts. 

Now, it may be that in some cases in- 
junctions have been improvidently grant- 
ed. Judges are not infallible. But the 
means of redress are available. Who 
can name a labor suit where an improvi- 
dent injunction has been in the end sus- 
tained? On the other hand, the injunc- 
tion was of invaluable service to the pub- 
lic in the Chicago railroad strike and in 
the San Francisco ’longshoremen strike. 
The brutal violence of the strikers was 
the reverse of “passive resistance.” If 
continued, it would have caused a com- 
plete cessation of commerce. “Com- 
merce,” as the Flemish burghers said to 
Charles the Bold four hundred years ago, 
“commerce is irreconcilable with war.” 

Again, Mr. Gompers declares: “No 
man has a property right to the custom 
of any other man in business.” This is 
his second fundamental mistake. The 
good-will of a business is a property 
right, and often very valuable. It is con- 
stantly bought and sold. The good-will 
of a business is the interest of the owner 
in the custom of that business. 

Let me illustrate by a case in my own 
experience. Over thirty years ago the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company 
was competing with the Western Union. 
The latter had then the monopoly of the 
cable lines to Europe. It refused to 
transmit over these cable lines messages 
forwarded by its competitor. I obtained 
an injunction restraining it from refus- 
ing. Under this order cable messages 
were transmitted until the merger of the 
two companies. This injunction was 
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vital to the existence of the competing 
company, for its customers, as a rule, 
would not deal with it unless they could 
have cable as well as land messages for- 
warded. 

There the court recognized property 
in the custom which the telegraph com- 
pany had obtained. And it recognized 
property in the contract of the operators 
to transmit messages. It protected the 
one and enforced the other. 

Mr. Gompers is right in saying the 
‘labor union “sells the power to labor.” 
In making this sale it should obey the 
laws of trade. These are to make a good 
article and to sell at a fair price. Let 
organized labor strive for both ends, 
and it will have the support of all good 
men. But, he adds, the labor union is not 
a trust because it “deals, not with ma- 
terial things, but with the labor of its 
members; it aims, not to confine its ben- 
efits to a few, but to bestow them on 
every member of the trade.” 

There again is the fundamental mis- 
take that a combination is not a trust 
because it deals only with immaterial 
things. They are just as much the sub- 
ject of property as material things. 
Light and air are just as necessary as 
bread and water. The elevated railroads 
have in many instances paid as much as 
a million dollars per mile for interfering 
with the light and air of the abutting 
owners. When you buy a corner house 
you pay more than for a house on an in- 
side lot, because you get more light and 
air. Whether, therefore, a combination 
deals in labor or in sugar, it is equally a 
trust, and ought not to be prohibited, but 
be allowed perfect freedom as long as it 
does not interfere with the rights of 
others, but no longer. 

And when we are told that the labor 
union limits its aim to “every member of 
the trade,” we, who are not members, 
feel that the aim is narrow and short- 
sighted. The real good of the members 
of the trade is bound up with that of 
those who are not members. If a union 
man does a good job, the customer is 
benefited. If he scamps his work, the 
customer suffers. When many custom- 
ers suffer, their ability and their disposi- 
tion to pay good wages are both dimin- 
ished. “When one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it.” 


One other flaw in Mr. Gompers’s argu- 
ment requires consideration. - He main- 
tains that an act lawful in the individual 
ought not to be unlawful to a combina- 
tion. Let us see. If one man enters my 
house and behaves decently he is wel- 
come. But if a thousand men come 
at once and fill it, they violate my right 
to use my own home. If the grocer 
nearest me dislikes me and refuses to sell 
me food, I can buy elsewhere. But if all 
the provision dealers in town combine to 
refuse to sell me food, they starve me to 
death. That is murder just as much as 
if they killed me with a pistol. 

“You take my life when you do take 
the means by which I live.” 

The test of the lawfulness of a com- 
bination should be the lawfulness of the 
purpose for which it was formed. A 
combination to economize the. cost of 
production and thereby give the buyer a 
better article at a cheaper rate should al- 
ways be lawful. A combination to de- 
stroy a man’s business is the “ferocious 
competition” of which Mr. Justice 
Holmes speaks, and should always be 
unlawful. On these lines, let the Sher- 
man Act be amended. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gompers declares: 
“The workingmen constitute the great 
majority of people in the world; finally, 
they will take over the power of gov- 
ernment.” Yes, the workingmen. But 
who are the workingmen? Farmers and 
farm laborers are workingmen. Those 
engaged in personal service are working- 
men. Ministers, lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, teachers are all workingmen, and 
generally work more than eight hours a 
day. “Organized labor” does not include 
more than one-tenth of the population of 
America. Trades unions have been in 
many instances of great service to their 
members, and to the public. As long as 
they ask for justice, and limit their en- 
deavors to that, they will have public 
support. But when they seek to gain 
their ends by violence, direct or indirect, 
the pistol, the club, or the boycott, they 
will be defeated. This is a free country, 
and the man who does not belong to a 
labor union has just as indefeasible a 
right to sell his labor as if he were a 
member. This right the laws of a free 
country will always protect. 

New York Ciry. 
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Early Civilization 


BY FLINDERS PETRIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 


[Professor Petrie holds the chair of Egyptology in University College, 


London. He 


has given many years of labor to the excavation of the antiquities of Egypt, and has pub- 
lisht a multitude of reports and volumes on Egyptian history and archeology. No living 


scholar has given more study to the subject here treated. 


At the same time it must be 


remembered that he allows a greater age to Egypt than many other scholars. Thus Meyer 
and Breasted suppose that the first dynasty does not go back of 3500 B. C. The following 
article is copyrighted in the United States.—Eprror.] 


HEN we look at some parch- 
ment stained by age, which 
has brought down the account 

of past times for a thousand years, and 
can be read by us as it was by some 
Saxon, we seem much nearer to our fore- 
fathers, and wonder while we think of all 
that has gone on in our country since 
that page was written. And we can not 
only handle the history written a thou- 
sand years ago, but there is lying at 
Turin a part of a chronicle of kings, 
written more than three thousand years 
ago, before David and Solomon, prob- 
ably before Moses. And, more than that, 
it has lately been discovered that we have 
part of the history of the oldest kingdom 
in the world, engraved six thousand 
years ago. In the Museum of Palermo 
stands a slab of polisht black stone, 
covered with minute writing, which any 
one may hold in his hands; this is the 
oldest history in the world, a part of the 
records of a thousand years of kings, 
which was engraved about as long before 
Solomon as he is before our time. This 
stone is the beginning of exact history, 
stating the main events of every year, 
and the day on which each king was 
crowned and died. 

BrEroRE THE PyRAMIDs. 

The oldest entries are names of kings 
of the Delta who reigned before Egypt 
was united, nearly 8,000 years ago. 
Then, after the union of the country 
under Mena, the yearly record begins. 
In the early centuries the conquests of 
the negroes and of the marsh dwellers in 
the Delta are the main events, with a 
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great hippopotamus hunt, and building 
of temples, and festivals of various gods. 
After this a regular census was taken 
every alternate year of all the cattle for 
taxing purposes; and this developed into 
a census, not only of cattle, but of valu- 
ables and of land. All thru this his- 
tory from the beginning, the exact hight 
of the Nile inundation is recorded every 
year, as being the main event, on which 
the prosperity of the country entirely de- 
pended. Probably the amount of taxa- 
tion in kind, levied on various crops, was 
regulated by the rise of the river, as it 
was in later times. This was the oldest 
register of any natural phenomena that 
we know—the ancestor of the Thames 
Conservancy and Metereological Office. 
The register is kept exact to the finger’s 
breadth in the earlier centuries, more 
than six thousand years ago; and goes 
to details of a quarter of a finger’s 
breadth in later entries. 

When we reach the times of the pyra- 
mid builders, this history shows the de- 
velopment of the navy. Ships of 170 
feet in length were built year by year, 
and in a single year sixty ships of 100 
feet in length; this year’s output prob- 
ably was as good a fleet as anything that 
existed in England before the Armada. 
Besides this, forty ships were brought to 
Egypt in the same year; and as they 
were of cedar wood they seem to have 
been built at Beirut on the Syrian coast, 
from the forests of the Lebanon. Besides 
this activity on the sea there was devel- 
opment on land. The Sudan was at- 
tacked, and seven thousand captives with 
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two hundred thousand cattle were 
brought to Egypt. The desert was im- 
proved by making one hundred and 
twenty-two tanks, for watering the cat- 
tle whick.browsed on the uplands; and 
by building thirty-five hunting lodges. 
for controlling the distant pastures. All 
this rapid development ushered in the 
rise of the great pyramid builders about 
4000 B. C. Two or three centuries later 
we find that the priesthood had absorbed 
the energies of the kingdom, and the rec- 
ords are almost entirely of endowments 
‘of land and goods for the gods. Foreign 
expeditions to Sinai and South Arabia 
show that a fleet was kept in the Red 
Sea, and trade was carried on there. 

Now all this is but a fragment, per- 
haps a tenth, of what the national annals 
were. They show that the detailed rec- 
ords of a thousand years were kept, and 
_were solidly engraved nearly six thou- 
sand years ago. 

To fill in further our view of this 
early civilization we turn to the actual 
objects left behind by these kings, which 


I have found during the last few years 


in their tombs. These show that in each 
year there were named the great officers 
of the kingdom—the chief of the nobil- 
ity, the king’s seal bearer, the royal ser- 
vitor, the royal architect, and the chief 
of the executive, or prime minister. The 
officials were named each year, and the 
year was defined by their names, much as 
years are remembered in London as those 
of various Lord Mayors. Beside these 
great court officials, there were hundreds 
of others in the country, some of whom 
we know about because they chanced to 
seal the provisions which were placed in 
the royal tombs. More than two hun- 
dred different seals have been found, and 
from them we can restore a small part of 
the organization of the country. One of 
the earliest and greatest officials was the 
regulator of the inundation of the Nile, 
who had charge of all the dykes which 
control the flow of the water over the 
land, ensuring its staying a suitable time 
in each district. The charge of keeping 
up the embankments, and levying the la- 
borers to watch the safety of the dams 
which divide the country, is a very seri- 
ous one at the present day. An hour’s 
neglect of a leak may bring about the de- 
struction of whole villages; and thus the 


regulator of the inundation was an office 
of great importance, both for the security 
and the agricultural prosperity of the 
country. 

The land was already divided into ad- 
ministrative districts seven thousand 
years ago, each province known by its 
special emblem, which continued: to de- 
note it for over five thousand years sub- 
sequently, The towns also had their gov- 
ernors appointed, and the control and 
management of the country seems to have 
been effective in ensuring peace and pros- 
perity. At no age of Egyptian history 
was there a strong centralization; at all 
times the great men of each district man- 
aged it, and made it entirely self-con- 
tained ; the only payment out of it was a 
small tribute for the support of the court, 
and the only external control was that of 
“the King’s Peace,” as in Saxon England, 
and the power of raising men and pro- 
visions for war. It was a simple and low 
form of political organization, tho it is a 
form which finds its admirers today 
among those who cannot see the power 
of union. To maintain good order there 
were inspectors, called “the eyes of the 
king.” 

The royal estates were the main sup- 


‘ port of the king’s household, as is shown 


by the royal provisions in the tomb. 
There were royal vineyards of different 
kinds of grapes in Upper Egypt and in 
the Delta, and the royal winepress is 
named. There were recorders of the 
stores and scribes of the stores. The 
royal sealers were the equivalents of both 
the tax collectors and treasury clerks, as 
they sealed the receipts, the contracts and 
orders for payments in kind, in a system 
where there was no currency. We even 
find a special seal for the men who gath- 
ered the seed of the lotus, which was used 
for making a kind of bread. 

Other offices were more directly con- 
nected with the court. There were the 
companions of the king in the palace, the 
director of the festivals, the keeper of the 
mausoleum, and such a trifling matter as 
the supply of royal mouth-wash was pro- 
vided with a seal. : 

From this one side of the management 
of these remote times we can get a little 
insight on the subdivision of work and 
responsibility which is implied; we can 
see that there was a stable and useful 
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government three hundred generations 
past, as long before Abraham as he is be- 
fore our own times. 

We have also much of the material 
civilization before us in the offerings 
which were placed in the royal tombs. 
The use of brick building had come 
down from the still more remote pre- 
historic times; and the early kings built 
immense brick forts, two of which are 
still standing at Abydos, beside con- 
structing large tombs of brickwork. 
Timber was then abundant in the coun- 
try, and the framing and roofing of the 
tombs, and doubtless of the houses also, 
was of joinery work on a large scale. 
In a rainless country the use of stone is 
only a luxury, and brick and timber suf- 
ficed for many centuries. The title of 
royal architect was denoted by two axes, 
as the carpenter’s work was the highest 
expression of construction. 

Working in hard stone was a special- 
ity of the early civilization. In the pre- 
historic times great ability had been 
shown in this, and most beautiful vases 
of the hardest rocks were carved entirely 
by hand. The early kings took up this 
art and developed it on a larger scale. In 
their tombs they had buried some of the 
‘objects of daily use from their palaces, 
and we find large dishes of pink granite, 
drinking bowls of rock crystal, porphyry, 
and all the hardest rocks, basins of mar- 
ble for washing the king’s hands, and 


parts of a traveling service marked for 
the royal ship. 

_ In the more delicate work of the gold- 
smith and jeweler they also - excelled. 
The hammer-working, soldering of gold, 
and polishing of gems, shows a skill 
which could not be surpast in such times 
of craftsmanship. The artistic quality of 
the ivory carvings of this age equals that 
of any later time ; and the exquisite finish 
and delicacy of detail in minute work 
proves the taste and refinement which de- 
manded and produced such a high 
standard. 

We have now before us a view of the 
powers of man of the earliest point to 
which we can trace written history, and 
what strikes us most is how very little 
his nature or abilities have changed in 
seven thousand years; what he admired 
we admire; what were his limits in fine 
handiwork are also ours. ‘We may have 
a wider outlook, a greater understanding 


of things, our interests may have ex-_ 


tended in this interval; but so far as hu- 
man nature and tastes go, man is essen- 
tially unchanged in this interval. This 
is the practical outcome of extending our 
view of man three times as far back as 
we used to look, and it must teach us 
how little material civilization is likely in 
the future to change the nature, the 
weaknesses, or the abilities of our ances- 
tors in ages yet to come. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The March of the Years 


BY CHARLES LEMUEL THOMPSON 


To the beat of a million suns far-flung, 
To the dance of systems wild, 

To the dirge of the bells old Time has rung 
Where the far dead worlds have filed; 


To the throb of the summer flaming high, 
To the tread of the muffled snows, 

To the autumn dash on world and sky, 
To the pulse of the opening rose; 


To the banners of morning streaming far, 
To the brimful cup of the noon, 

To the sinking light of the evening star 
And the midnight’s shadowy swoon; 


To the baby’s cry—to the shout of the boy, 
To the maiden’s ripening grace, 

To the strong man’s grief or his conquering joy, 
To the sigh of the upturned face; 


It is march—march—march—no halt, no pause ; 
God’s regulars one by one; 
As —_ doff their plumes to the changeless 
aws— 
The years that go marching on. 


It is “Hail and Salute” as they bring our fate— 
The wreath or the punitive rod; 
For they swing—in their sovereign soldier 
state— 
The guards of the Sovereign God. 


New York Ciry, 
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A Midwinter Idyll 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Avutmor or “Our Herepity rrom Gop,” “Tae Country Home,” Etc. 


O throw off your coat on Christmas 
Day and sit in your broad veranda, 
with an October sensation tickling 

your brain, is at least novel to a North- 
erner; but when a mockingbird jumps 
down to pick up a piece of apple that you 
have discarded -you pinch yourself to 
make sure of realities. A robin is talk- 
ing, not singing, over in the grove of 
pines—as if to him also things were not 
quite homelike. He comes to this land 
once a year, not to sing or build a nest or 
rear a family. An old mockingbird’s nest 
is near the end of my porch in a persim- 
mon tree, and the remnant of a blue 
heron’s nest is in a bunch of plum trees 
a little way off. It is a careless piece of 
work, but I suppose it served the pur- 
pose and was well ventilated. There will 
be no more nest-building until some time 
late in February. I have not seen a car- 
dinal bird since reaching Florida. I im- 
agine there is something very much like 
migration going on among those birds 
that never go North. They have places 
for spending their vacations—perhaps 
down on the coast. 

Just now it is as really winter here as 
in New England ; the difference is in the 
degree of cold. All the deciduous trees 
have dropped their foliage, and the grass 
is about as brown as it is in New York 
State in November. Pine trees will shed 
their leaves a little later, and we shall 
gather them for making our roads. In- 
deed, they are already falling, brown and 
beautiful. There are wild flowers all 
winter, lots of them—the white predom- 
inating at present, and the yellow and 
lavender later. One of the most conspic- 
uous is a superb coreopsis two inches in 
diameter, and with round seed heads as 
large as plums. Blackberry bushes of 
the running sort are still green, and the 
sweet-potato vines, where they have not 
been frosted. Several varieties of oak 
are evergreen. It is real winter so far 
as ripening is concerned, and largely col- 
oring; for some of the black jacks are 
about as beautiful in their gorgeous red 


and gold as a combination of . Virginia 
creeper and sumach. It is winter, with 
neither chill nor snow; a winter that lets 
you stay out of doors nearly all the time, 
and gives you crumbs of May, June, July, 
clear down to October—that is, as you 
know them in the North. 

The pine is our chief tree, and I have 
forty acres of eighty-foot trees for a park 
just to the south of my yard. We do 
not have to be pinched here for room, 
only the Yankees are coming in with in- 
creasing rapidity. Pine woods are open, 
and they are clean in contrast with a for- 
est of mixed deciduous trees. This makes 
them look very much like a large village 
park. We have a few straight roads 
around the villages and cities, but for the 
most part we follow trails under the trees, 
occasionally winding around a fallen tree, 
and so meandering from neighbor to 
neighbor and from town to town. We 
never, however, turn out for a stone, for 
you cannot find a stone bigger than your 
thumbnail for many a mile. One special 
charm of these woods is the chance for 
shadows. These are always on the move, 
so that the woods seem to be peopled; 
some of them crossing constantly the 
open spaces, while others go down to 
bathe in the edge of the lake. 

On the lawn are big beds of roses, still 
in full bloom, altho the leaves are getting 
russety for a rest. This is just the land 
for roses, and cannas with chrysanthe- 
mums blossom thru the winter months as 
well as the summer, and I have one grand 
gladiolus stalk still in its scarlet beauty. 
None of these things have to be lifted for 
winter, only trimmed once a year, and 
divided once in two or three years. 
Frosts we do have, but nothing that pen- 
etrates the ground enough to affect roots. 
The winter noonday stands at about sev- 
enty to eighty, and the night at fifty to 
sixty ; only we do have two or three times 
in the winter a snip of frost. The tail 
end of a Northern blizzard swings around 
just enough to remind us of what we are 
escaping. I found a few wild violets the 
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other day, the tiny white ones that lie 
close to the ground, while over them hang 
huge bunches of steevia. The tall blue 
violets, six or seven inches high, with 
lanceolate leaves, will not blossom until 
February, altho the English violets on the 
lawn are still sending up a few flowers. 
If the people of this State would stop 
burning over the wild lands once a year, 
the fields would be much richer in wild 
flowers. I have two acres for a house yard 
that have not been burned over for fif- 
teen years, and the succession of flowers 
is amazingly abundant and rich. A little 
later than now the sensitive plants will 
almost make a sod of themselves, and the 
fly-traps will be about equally abundant. 
Vegetable life is almost as aggressive in 
the water, and you will find great fields 
of yellow in the shallow lake edges, and 
these gradually edging down to water- 
lilies of many sorts. 


more beautiful than the water hyacinth, 
with its profuse rich green foliage and 
its purple blue stalks of flowers; only 
these have shown a power of development 
that blocks up streams and fills lakes to 


the brim. It has a vitality utterly amaz- 
ing, so that navigation can be sustained 
only by a continual dredging. This wa- 
ter hyacinth has become a great Southern 
problem, a most gorgeous pest. 

If, however, you wish to be illusioned 
completely, come around the corner of 
my house into the orange orchard of my 
neighbor, Hawkins. He has begun his 
harvest, but the trees are still loaded and 
the limbs are hanging over to the ground, 
so that every tree appears like a mound 
of fruit. There were at least two thou- 
sand boxes in this single grove or or- 
chard, and the harvest will continue until 
May. The trees are about fifteen feet 
high and twelve in diameter, making 
them nearly round. This comes from 
grafting half a dozen shoots at the 
ground, instead of one shoot, which, 
alone, would make a taller tree. Grape- 
fruit trees are almost exactly the same in 
general appearance, only that the heavier 
fruit, growing in huge clusters, hangs 
down so low that many of them rest on 
the soil. Except an apple tree in blos- 
som I never saw a handsomer sight. Ev- 
ery other day all winter this neighbor of 
ours will pick into bags enough to fill his 
pressing orders—he and his helpers—and 


There is nothing © 


on alternate days they will pack and ship. 
The picked oranges are poured into sort- 
ers, that catch the rolling fruit according 
to size, and slide it away into separate 
boxes. Nature has a tidy way of adjust- 
ing foliage, fruit and climate; and surely 
the orange belongs, in every sense of the 
word, to Florida. At any rate, the pedple 
are orange struck, and will remain so. If 
a dozen freezes occur they will go on 
planting orange trees. 

The sun is near setting, and in this 
latitude goes down quickly. It is laying 
a vast column of crimson clear across the 
lake—a broad twinkling band that gives 
to sunset a new glory and a new thought. 
On your veranda you glance from the 
dark pines to the flame on the waters, 
and the world has a new meaning. I 
think every one should close his days 
like this, with a broad joyous smile of 
satisfaction. Yet there are people who 
never see these sunsets, and never hear 
the God-call that invites us into the life 
beautiful. I do not like to sentimental- 
ize, and yet why should .not every phase 
of existence have something beside work 
and worry to mark it? The young folk 
have just taken their boat and are row- 
ing out into the lake, right thru this crim- 
son sunset. Lake Lucy is about half a 
mile across, and the bluffs on the oppo- 
site side are as steep as a New York hill- 
side, altho not so high. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Florida is all flat, for here 
in the center of the State-is a ridged 
backbone, and every hollow is a lake. 
These little lakes are perfect mirrors, 
where you see the sturdy pines, quite as 
well as you see them out of the water. 
The boat is now near the middle of the 
like, and Gladys holds the oars steady, 
while Hal and Phil drop lines for a sup- 
per of fish. Our two pet alligators are 
buried in the mud, and will not show 
themselves again until warmer days. 
They are harmless fellows, whom we 
protect from the destructiveness of 
crackers and tourists. I know of noth- 
ing about the alligator in this section that 
is objectionable, only that, in mating sea- 
son, they go across the country from 
lake to lake bellowing like bulls. I have 
never heard that anyone or anything has 
been injured by them. They eat possibly 
an occasional duck, but the lake is never 
without large flocks of two or three kinds 
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of wild fowl, and they are quite welcome 
to a grebe supper. 

White egrets are getting to be. very 
common again, and they do their fishing 
quite boldly about our smaller lakes. 
Now that they are protected from the 
women, these beautiful creatures bid fair 
to be very plentiful once more: I saw 
a large flock the other day, and there is 
one just now in sight, accompanied by a 
blue heron. They like to find grassy 
spots, where they stand and do their fish- 
ing. The mourning dove is found about 
as universally over the United States as 
any known bird, but here they are the 
first to be heard in the morning, and at 
night a large encampment of them sleeps 
in a grove of small pines just at the end 
of our lake. The ground dove has a 
pretty habit of running around in pairs, 
and I frequently startle up a couple in 
my lawns. They are very much like 
quails in habit and appearance. Bob- 
white, however, tells of his presence by 
frequent calls. He comes strolling thru 
my yard and up to my steps. I do not 
mean to let these beautiful creatures get 
disturbed, but make my whole homestead 
a bird paradise. Why not? What pos- 
sible pleasure can one have in killing 
every beautiful creature, and cutting 
down every beautiful tree? We are not 
savages, and we are not enlightened ; we 
are about half way between the two. It 
is a wretched state of instability. 

I never knew what night could be until 
I came to Florida. The stars are so 
bright that some of them cast shadows. 
The moon is really a queen ; and one does 
not care for human companionship under 
such a canopy. My collies lie down on 
pine needles, and look up, and then 
around, as if half conscious of the Some- 
body, over all, “in whom we live and 
move and have our being.” I got lost one 
night following the trails from the depot 
to my lake. The sensation was not at all 
unpleasant, for the moon made the whole 
woods enchanted, and there were invit- 
ing places where one might lie down on 
the pine needles and go to sleep with the 
stars for company. I hear the boat touch 
the sand, and the young folk are ap- 
proaching. They report that the fish 
would not bite; there is something very 
curious about the biting of fish. It is an 
unsolved riddle. 


Indoors there is a big welcoming fire- 
place—the lost art of our Northern 
homes, but the very life and glory of the 
Southern house. I have four of them, 
and none too many. We do not need 
stoves nor furnaces, and coal bins and 
coal bills are never heard of. There are 
pine knots and big pine cones, and lots 
of them. They make a blaze in‘five min- 
utes that will warm you clear thru—and 
you may have open windows at the same 
time. If you will pull off your shoes, 
and stretch out your feet toward the 
hearth, and begin to think of your neigh- 
bors in New York shivering under the 
reign of zero, you will soon have the 
sleep of common sense. Or if not, just 
count your toes and repeat “intra, mintra, 
cutra, corn, apple seed and apple thorn,” 
until you find that your head has to be 
picked up off your chest. 

Your neighbors in Florida rarely ever 
hit your elbows. The nearest is a big 
orange grower, and the next is a trans- 
planted Yankee farmer, and the third is 
a doctor who himself needs to be doc- 
tored by a happy climate. Clear around 
the lake, a two mile walk, you come on 
only two more families. You sit down 
on the higher points, and look down upon 
and over the lake, and you wonder how 
long before twenty cottages will occupy 
the vacant places, and their gardens 
touch each other all around the lake. 
There are no high hills, but some of them 
are steep, and everywhere the outlook is 
exquisite. The flat meadow borders of 
the lake are just the places for celery and 
lettuce, for the soil is nearly black with 
muck. Peaches and grapes naturally 
crown the slopes, and melon gardens are 
found higher up, until one touches the 
orange groves. 

The human is always the one thing 
most interesting after all, and those who 
mean by going back to Nature, getting 
away from folk, will find it as impossi- 
ble as it was for Thoreau. They can 
stand it for one year, maybe two; but 
they will develop a good deal of cynical 
sentiment, and, catch them on the sly, the 
chances are they are correspondents for 
a magazine or a newspaper. These peo- 
ple scattered about the Florida woods 
are a social tribe, and they have a very 
pleasant way of interchanging courtesies. 
I never get down to my winter cottage 
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without finding a chicken supper with 
plenty of guava and loquat sauce already 
on my table. Some of the Crackers are 
the best of farmers and have not only 
orange groves but vegetable gardens, full 
of sweet potatoes, cassava, onions, car- 
rots, cabbages and egg plant. The black 
folk also are fine gardeners, and with 
freedom they are developing individual 
character. ‘The trails, however, for the 
most part, lead you to Northern settlers, 
folk from New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Maine, who have run 
away from winter’s severity. There are 
within a ten mile radius five or six 
ranches of great wealth. “No suh,” says 
my black plowman, “a Babtist preacher,” 
“no suh, I certainly doesn’t take much 
stock in politics; looks mighty like you 
Northerners gettin’ so thick round here 
you run things yourselves soon.” 

A very expensive house, however, is a 
most abnormal affair in these eternal 
ruralisms. It has no fitness, nor any con- 
ceivable utility. One needs a shelter 
when. it storms and a sleeping place, but 
a house should be mostly verandas and 
the rest fireplaces. Take these two things 
and mix them up in all sorts of ways, and 
Nature will supply the rest. Even the 
hens only need a safe place from the 
foxes at night, and your horse will lie 
down safely and happily under the pine 
trees. I do not know why it is that the 
robins will never build their nests down 
here; they come every winter and are 
here a full half of the year. They do not 
sing with any freedom. The mocking- 
bird’s nest is a rough-and-tumble affair, a 
good deal like his singing; and the bob- 
whites squat down in the grass most any- 
where. A heron’s nest is so rude as not 
to deserve the name. No! this is not a 
house-building country, but one may 
build a true home, and line it with love 
all the same. Men and turtles are the 
chief house builders here, but even the 
turtles show the completer art—for each 
one builds his own separate house, and 
enlarges it as his needs enlarge. 

But if you want to see how utterly and 
hopelessly inartistic a house may be—just 
like a shed for wood, an exact adjust- 
ment of structure to animal wants, for- 
getting that a man is not all animal, come 
down here into these pine forests. The 


first crop of Northerners came in the 
’80’s, with borrowed money, to get rich 
quick and then clear out. They had no 
time for the artistic; not a thought went 
into the house. More recent comers are 
beginning to grow themselves into 
houses, and to express some degree of 
soul etiquet. But even here once more 
the turtles have the best of us, for some- 
how during the long past these gopher 
turtles have evolved most elegant struc- 
tures ; you would hardly think it of them. 
I am going out to lie down for a while 
on some pine needles under neighbor 
Hawkins’s orange trees. I will not think 
of houses, only of flowers and fruit and 
other delicious things. 

Old Billy is just starting off mechan- 
ically, as he does once a day, down thru 
the forest trails, to the depot with a load 
of boxes. He always walks seriously and 
thoughtfully; has some sort of objec- 
tion to a trot. An automobile would 
paralyze old Billy; he is growing gray 
about his feet and legs. A magnificent 
tecoma venusta absolutely shuts out my 
neighbor’s house from sight. It is a mar- 
velous affair that will occasionally freeze 
down, but in a single season climbs up 
again seventy feet, and punctuates every 
foot of the way with swinging ropes and 
festoons of rich golden flowers. Florida 
never cries enough over the brighter yel- 


“ low hues, either in fruit or flowers. Finest 


of all is the Cherokee bean, with a root 
as big as a post, big enough and fat 
enough for a long dry spell, and out of 
which in January rise stems four to five 
feet high, all ablaze with crimson scarlet. 
A mass of these surpasses the finest sal- 
vias ; this, while I am holding in my hand 
a copy of De Morgan’s “Somehow 
Good,” and around me lie half a dozen 
books to be reviewed. What curious 
things books are! They make the pine 
woods populous, and one may select his 
own neighbors. Blessed be the man who 
invented books; and more blessed those 
who made good books cheap enough for 
everybody ; for this is the one flood that 
never abates, but rises higher and higher 
every year, flowing into huts and hovels 
as well as palaces. Now will I to my 
work ; and to THE INDEPENDENT and its 
readers farewell. 
Sorrento, Fra. 
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IntRopuUcToRY NOTE 

HEN it was decided by the edi- 
\W torial staff of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that a series of articles 

on the larger universities of the United 
States should be made the special fea- 
ture of the magazine for the year 1909 
two plans were considered. One was to 
have each university described by a mem- 
ber of its faculty who by long residence 
and official position was intimately ac- 
quainted with its history and condition. 
It was thought, however, that such ar- 
ticles would not bring out what was re- 
garded as the chief object of the series, 
that is, to give a comparative survey of 
the institutions as they are today. On 
this account the alternative plan was 
adopted of sending a member of the 
editorial staff to each university in turn 
to collect material and vivify it by such 
impressions as might be gained by per- 
sonal observation and association with 
faculty and students. The period of 
residence at each university was limited 
to one week in order to have them all 
seen within as short a time as possible. 
The articles will be written by Edwin E. 
Slosson, M. S. (University of Kansas), 


Ph. D. (University of Chicago), who | 


was for thirteen years Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Wyo- 
ming before joining the staff of THE INn- 
DEPENDENT. He will have thruout the 
counsel of his editorial associates, who 
are all graduates of Eastern universities. 

The choice of the universities to be 
discust was somewhat embarrassing, as 
the number could not be extended be- 
yond fourteen, and any method of selec- 
tion would be open to objection. It was 
intended to confine the study to the large 
universities, not because small colleges 
were thought unimportant—for there are 
many signs indicating that they will have 
a more definite field of usefulness in the 
future than in the recent past, but be- 
cause the larger institutions present more 
novel features and unsettled problems. 
After much consideration it was decided 
to include nine endowed universities: 
Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Stanford 
and Johns Hopkins, and five State uni- 


UNIVERSITIES 


versities, those of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, California and Illinois. Af- 
terward we were gratified to see that our 
choice was confirmed by the highest and 
most impartial authority on the subject, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This organiza- 
tion has been requested by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities to under- 
take the classification of the universities 
of this country and as a step in that di- 
rection has publisht in Bulletin No. 2 a 
table ranking them according to the 
money annually spent by them in instruc- 
tion, which is probably a fairer criterion 
than any other single objective standard. 
Above the $250,000 mark on this list are 
all the institutions we have selected with 
the exception of Johns Hopkins and with 
the inclusion of the University of To- 
ronto and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The two latter are without 
the scope of our series, but it would be 
impossible to discuss American universi- 
ties without including Johns Hopkins, 
which, tho now inadequately supported, 
has always laid the greatest emphasis 
upon the most distinctive feature of a 
university—that is, graduate work. As a 
starting point for the consideration of the 
subject are given below part of the fig- 
ures of Bulletin No. 2 of the Carnegie 
Foundation, June, 1908, altho they are 
somewhat incomprehensible, even mis- 
leading, as they stand. In the course of 
these articles more recent and extensive 
statistics will be given and attention wili 
be called to the many factors that have 
to be taken into consideration to make 
such comparisons significant and just. 
The number of students and faculty in 
the case of Princeton and Stanford and 
the three last columns giving the ratio 
obtained by dividing the amount spent 
for instruction by the number of students 
and the same after subtracting the col- 
lege tuition fee, have been added by us. 

The author of the series asks us to ex- 
press his thanks here for the hospitality 
and kind assistance that he has every- 
where received, and he wishes in defense 
of his hosts to have ‘it understood that 
any adverse criticisms he may make on 
a university are based either on his own 
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Columbia Univ $1,675,000 $1,145,000 
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whom he associated while in the univer- article on Yale, to be followed in March 


sity are not to be held responsible for by Princeton. Ep1Tor. 














VIEW SHOWING SOLDIERS’ FIELD WITH THE CHARLES RIVER WINDING AROUND IT. 


On the left in the foreground the Weld Boat House. Across the river the Stadium and the University 
Boat House. 
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Harvard University 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


dent Eliot’s predecessors was ac- 
customed to conclude his chapel 
prayers by asking the Lord to “bless 
Harvard College and all inferior in- 
stitutions.” Whether there is any doc- 
umentary evidence for the anecdote I 
do not know, but this is unnecessary, 
because its authenticity is sufficient- 
ly proved by the fact that the prayer has 
been answered. Harvard College has 
prospered beyond all anticipation, and the 
inferior institutions have been blest even 
more abundantly. In the total num- 
ber of students receiving instruction dur- 
ing the present year Harvard with 4,948 
has now been past by three other univer- 
sities, Columbia with 5,675, Michigan 
with 5,188 and Chicago with 5,114. But, 
as women are included in the totals in the 
three institutions last mentioned, it is 
only fair to count Radcliffe in with Har- 
vard, in spite of the reluctance of Har- 
vard to consent to such inclusion. This 
brings Harvard into the second place, 
with 5,342 students this year. 
Universities in the West and in the 
large cities are, however, growing more 
rapidly than Harvard, which will proba- 
bly be outstript in numbers by several 


‘EA story is told that one of Presi- 


other institutions before long. Wisconsin 
and California, for example, are recon- 
structing their buildings to accommodate 
10,000 students, and at the present rate of 
increase the buildings are likely to be 
needed before they are completed. As 
the State universities develop their grad- 
uate schools, the number of those who go 
East for advanced work will decrease 
relatively, and perhaps actually, just as 
the number of American students in 
Germany has fallen off since the rise of 
true universities in the United States. 
Three years ago there were 200 Ameri- 
can students in Berlin. Now there are 
only 68 men and 27 women. 

As the accompanying table and curves 
show, Harvard University as a whole has 
not grown in the last ten years, and there 
is no apparent reason to expect anv great 
increase except in the Summer School, 
which has unlimited possibilities.* The 
most interesting point in the registration 


*I should state at the outset that in presenting such 

statistics of attendance I do not mean to imply that 
a university is the better for having more students. 
I am not at all convinced that, other things being 
equal, a boy with 5,000 schoolmates has any better 
chance than with s;00 and I am quite sure that with 
10,000 he would be worse off unless they were more 
thoroly organized and controlled than at present. It 
should not be assumed that a rapid growth is the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace. 
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figures is the decline in the Freshmen 
and Sophomore classes. A geographical 
analysis shows that the loss is not from 
the West or South, but from New Eng- 
land. That is, Harvard still attracts stu- 
dents from a distance even more than 
ever before, but Massachusetts and the 
neighboring States are failing in their 
support. This, taken in connection with 
the fact that the New England colleges 
are growing rapidly of late, indicates a 
general belief that undergraduate work, 
at least for the first two years, can be 
done better in a college than in a great 
university. 

Our American institutions of higher 
education have never been quite decided 


backed up by a capital of $60,000,000 i: 
no longer merely “academic.” When or 
der is brought out of chaos it seems like 


_ly that the natural cleavage plane betwee: 


collegiate and university work will b: 
found to be between the Sophomore an: 
Junior year, about where it is in Ger 
many. 

This President Harper foresaw, as h 
foresaw many other things now coming 
to pass, and he endeavored to provide fo: 
it by cutting the undergraduate course a‘ 
Chicago into two parts of two years each 
the Junior College and the Senior Col 
lege, and turning over the work of th: 
former as far as possible to smaller affili 
ated colleges in all parts of the country 
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as to what they should call themselves or 
what they should do. But this cloudiness 
in regard to name and function is rapidly 
being cleared up now, largely thru the 
influence of two powerful organizations, 
the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Foundation, which is being ex- 
erted to that end. An academic opinion 


Unfortunately this plan was never thoro- 
ly carried out, and the distinction between 
the two colleges in Chicago is now little 
more than a catalog fiction. 

This plan President Jordan now de- 
sires to have carried out in Stanford Uni- 
versity, believing that graduate and pro- 
fessional students cannot do their best 
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work in an institution where they are 
largely outnumbered by younger men 
requiring a very different sort of train- 
ing. 

The plan favored by the two Western 
presidents seems likely to be imposed 
upon Harvard by outside pressure. Har- 
vard is constructed upon the theory that 
there should be no definite dividing line 
between any of the college years or even 
between undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate work, but parents are determined to 
make such a dividing line by keeping 
their boys out of the university until the 
Junior year or later. The faculty has re- 
cently endeavored to check this tendency 
to substitute non-residence work in the 
earlier years by limiting the amount that 
can be accepted in place of work done at 
Harvard and by imposing a stricter ex- 
amination for advanced credits. Har- 
vard and Stanford are thus as far apart 
‘n educational policy as the Atlantic is 
from the Pacific. Stanford wants to get 
rid of its Freshmen and Sophomores. 
Harvard fears to lose them. Perhaps the 
fact that at Harvard the undergraduates 
pay in tuition fees more than their share 
of the expense of instruction, while at 
Stanford they pay nothing, is one cause of 
the difference in the way they are looked 
upon, 

So long as Harvard retains its pres- 
tige as the foremost of American uni- 
versities—and there are no signs yet of 
its losing that rank—its degrees will be 
sought by ambitious students from all 
parts of the country. It can maintain its 
numbers and extend its influence if it is 
not made too difficult for students to 
transfer to Harvard for the last two 
years of their college course, or for grad- 
uate study. A more liberal policy in the 
allowance of credits for collegiate work 
done elsewhere, even where this is not 
strictly equivalent to that of Harvard, 
and in the acceptance of preparatory 
work, even tho this may not be done in 
the Harvard way, would enable the uni- 
versity to concentrate its efforts on the 
advanced work in which it has fewer 
tivals. This can be more readily done 
under the free elective system than in an 
institution which prescribes a rigid se- 
quence and range of studies. It does not 
involve the lowering of the present high 


standard of entrance requirements or 
necessarily the abandonment of the ex- 
amination system. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HARVARD STUDENTS, 
1907-8. 


But the secondary schools, particularly 
in the West, are becoming “class con- 
scious,” and will no longer permit the 
colleges to dictate their courses of studies 
and how they shall be taught.* As Har- 
vard becomes less of a New England col- 
lege it must condescend to cooperate 
with high schools all over the United 
States, for if it depends on its own special 
preparatory schools it will lose not only 
in numbers, which may not be a real loss, 
but, what is important, in the quality of its 
students. Out of 199 scholarship holders 
in 1905-7, 129 were prepared in public 
schools, 49 in endowed schools, and 21 in 
private schools. About a third of the 
students at Harvard are now prepared in 
the public schools, and, as a rule, they 
stand higher in both admission and grad- 
uation examinations. These facts, as 
President Eliot says: “So far as they go, 
tend to prove that the product of the 
public schools has more character and 
power of work than the product of the 
other schools.” 

_ Harvard has of late shown a disposi- 
tion to modify its entrance requirements 
in conformity with those of other institu- 
tions and the desires of the secondary 


*Mr. Flexner’s harsh criticism of university meth- 
ods in his recent book, “The American College,” is 
one of the signs of the times, 
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certificate in which a personal 
and _ specific recommendation 
by the principal is regarded as 
an important factor. Here 
again is a striking contrast be- 
tween these two endowed uni- 
versities so similarly situated. 
It is harder to get into Har- 
vard, but, once in, comparative- 
ly easy to stay there. It is 
easier to get into Stanford, 
but a great many students fall 
out by the way. The difference 
is essentially whether the sift- 
ing can be best done at the 
door of the university or in the 
class room. 

The stringency of the Har- 
vard entrance requirements is 
ameliorated by special action 
of the faculty in deserving 
cases and by admission with 
conditions. In 1907 55 per 
cent. of those admitted had not 
fulfilled the entrance require- 
ments. 

It is impossible to compare 
admission requirements by 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS merely quoting the number of 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOR LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


schools, as in dropping Latin 
poetry, while insisting on ad- 
mission by examination alone 
and maintaining an entrance 
standard higher than any other 
university. In requiring ex- 
amination for entrance to col- 
lege, Columbia, Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton and Yale 
stand with Harvard. The other 
universities have succumbed to 
the temptation, or have become 
convinced of the educational 
advantages, of admitting on 
certificate. In the State uni- 
versities the opinion is general- 
ly and sincerely held that the 
certificate plan is the better, 
but since their policy is, obvi- 
ously to keep a close connection 
with the high schools of the 
State, it is more to the point to 
quote Stanford. That univer- 
sity now makes little use of en- 
trance examinations, but ad- 
mits on probation by a form of 


points or units from the va- 
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1908 
TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 








Number of Students in the Various Departments of Harvard University for Twenty Years, 1888-1908. 


a 
Academic year ....... 1888- 1889- 1890- 1891- 1892- 1893- 1894- 1895- 1896- 1897- 1898- 1899-- 1900- 1901- 1902- 1903- 1904- 1905- 1906- 1907- 1908 
. 1889 1890 1891 oe 1893 4 1895 1898 1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 





Harvard College ..... 1,180 1,271 1,339 1,456 1,598 1,656 1,667 1,771 1,754 1,902 1,992 1,983 2,109 2,073 2,009 1,899 2,247° 2,277 2,238 
Lawrence Scientific 

School ..cccccccecs 35 181 
Grad. School of Arts 

and Sciences ...... 
Grad. School of Ap- 

plied Science ...... 
Divinity School ...... 
Law School ..ccccoce 
Medical School ...... 397, 
Dental School ....... 106 
School of ‘Veter. Med. és 
Bussey Institute ..... 
Grad. School of Busi- 

ness Administration. 

REE seedacevace 3,912 4152 3,963 

Radcliffe College .... 421 416 436 
Summer School ...... 759 1,c07 1,076 


5.741 5,590 
Net total 12.......... 3 2 oa te 5.392 5,283 5,346 





tAdmission requirement of a preliminary degree or the rank of Senior in Harvard College took effect this year. . 

*The above er ser in favor of Harvard College Seniors was abolished, putting the school squarely on a graduate basis. 

*Requirement of a degree for admission took effect. 

*Admission requirements raised. 

5Veterinary School closed. i 

‘Initial enrollment. About half are candidates for the degree of M. B. A. in 1910. 

TSchool founded this year. ‘ ‘ . 

SLawrence Scientific School closed to mew students. The degree of S. B. as a general degree was establisht in the college, and all special degrees in applied science 
placed on a graduate basis. 

"Including about 300 men transferred from the Scientific School. d 

These totals do not represent the number of different individuals receiving instruction during the year, for many students in Harvard and Radcliffe take work in 
the Summer School, and in such cases are counted twice. 

“This is the enrollment in November, 1908. It will, of course, be greater by the end of the college year in June, 1909. 

“These figures give the total number of students reported in November of each year after deducting for double registration. They are taken from the tables pre- 
pared by Professor Tombo, of Columbia, and publisht every December in Science, the most useful and timely source of comparative statistics of university attendance. 
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rious catalogs, because these have 
very different meanings. Each col- 
lege has its own system of valua- 
tion, and is generally unable to convince 
other colleges, or all of its own faculty, 
of the justice of its system. So I hasten 
to take shelter under the authority of the 


the bottom of it this matter of the equiv- 
alence of studies; and it would be ap- 
palling to know how much scholastic 
time and temper have been wasted over 
the interminable question. It is, for ex- 


ample, hard to ascertain how many hours 
of blacksmithing are equal in educational 














THE LIVING ROOM OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


The Union is the general club house of the students of the university. 


This room is 100 feet long by 


40 feet wide. 


Carnegie Foundation, which has made a 
special study of the question, and by re- 
ducing the entrance requirements to a 
common denominator of its own, get the 
following results for our endowed col- 
leges: Harvard, 16; Princeton, 15.8; 
Cornell, 15; Johns Hopkins, 15; Stan- 
ford, 15; Pennsylvania, 14.5; Yale, 14.5; 
Columbia, 14.5. 

But any system of valuation can be 
attacked, because there is no objective 
standard. Being a question of taste there 
is no end of dispute about it. Every fac- 
ulty or committee meeting which has to 
deal with admission requirements, grad- 
uation qualifications, adoption of cur- 
riculum, elective system, migration of 
students, or change of courses, finds at 


profit to one hotir of piano playing, be- 
cause few people are equally proficient in 
both. Educators are likely to come to an 
agreement on this question about the 
same time that economists agree how 
high a wall a bricklayer would have to 
build to entitle him to hear Caruso sing. 
There are educational Marxians whose 
theory of value leads them to reduce all 
studies to a common level of labor hours, 
but this is generally modified by some 
acknowledged or unconscious preferen- 
tial weighting. Even Harvard, which 
has been conspicuous for this Marxian 
tendency, has handicapped some of the 
sciences, such as zodlogy and botany, and 
has favored Greek. But, as President 
Eliot says: “This artificial stimulation of 
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the study of Greek does not appear to be 
successful, unless perhaps in retarding 
the decline of the study. The selection of 
Greek in the June examinations for the 
last five years has been as follows:” 
1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Elementary Greek.... 141 121 105 95 82 
Advanced Greek..... 276 264 249 226 196 
As I was writing this I was interrupted 
by a call to look over a bound volume 
of THE INDEPENDENT for the year 1850 
and my eye being sensitized to the word 
Harvard T caught it in glancing down 
the long column. There was an item 


setting forth the same complaints that 
are now made against Harvard, that it is 
expensive, aristocratic, and does not have 
enough students from Massachusetts. 


prices, $15 a year for room rent and $75 
for instruction. 

Harvard has had the good fortune to 
outgrow its song. The gloomy proph- 
ecy implied in the closing lines of “Fair 
Harvard,” 

“Be the herald of light and the bearer of love 
’Till the stock of the Puritan die,” - 

that the future of the university is de- 
pendent upon the perpetuity of the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants is al- 
ready disproved. The old stock has been 
successfully grafted with new life. From 
a State university it has become national 
and is now one of the leaders in the new 
international movement, which is one of 
the most striking developments of Amer- 
ican universities at the present time. 














THE DINING ROOM OF MEMORIAL HALL. 
Over 1,300 students can take their meals here, but not so many do. 


The Legislature had appointed a com- 
mittee to see what could be done to save 
“this State institution” from its evil 
ways. There were only twenty-three 
undergraduates from Massachusetts, the 
coilege was costing $60,000 a year and 
ct the students were charged exorbitant 


Harvard offers more courses in a 
greater variety of subjects than any other 
American university. It has not only 
the largest faculty, it has also the most 
eminent. The latter fact can be stated 
with as much positiveness, altho not with 
the same definiteness, as the former. We 
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are not, however, without numerical data 
on this delicate question. Prof. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, of Columbia, a few years 
ago prepared a directory of Americans 
who had made contributions to science, 
about 4,000 in all. From this list the 
thousand most prominent names were 
selected and these arranged in ten groups 
according to their achievements in the 
judgment of ten of the foremost men in 
each of the twelve sciences considered, 
i. e., mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, botany, zodlogy, 
physiology, anatomy, pathology, anthro- 
pology and psychology. The results show 
that there is very little difference of opin- 
ion as to the relative standing of men of 
eminence as judged by those who know 
most about their work. The curious ob- 
jectivity of the scientific attitude is 
brought out by the fact that a man’s er- 
ror in the estimate of his own achieve- 
ments is likely to be more accurate than 
that of any one of his colleagues.* 
Probably authors and artists would not 
be so successful in ranking themselves. 
A few of the figures that concern us here 
are given in the. following table: 

TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION AND 


EDUCATION OF THE THOUSAND LEADING 
MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Men of the 
Men 


7 = GW BNO NO Second Rank. 
Where the 


Total of the 


» Men of the 
& Ten Ranks. 


*WRe HHH OWNNS Pirst Rank. 
™“ Studied. 


N 
1 1,000 


Columbia 
Chicago 
Cornell 
Johns Hopkins 
California 
nae 
ichigan 
Wisconsin 
Pen: sylvania 
Stanford 
Princeton 
Minnesota 
Illinois 


The first column shows the hundred 
foremost men of science as dis- 
tributed among the fourteen institu- 
tions under consideration. The next 
column shows those who are. ranked 
as the second hundred, and the col- 
umn of totals gives these and the other 
eight groups of oné hundred each. It 
appears from this that Harvard pos- 
sesses nineteen of the hundred men who, 
in the judgment of their American col- 


*For the method of selection and probable error 
see the original paper in Science, November, 1905. 

















MR. ELIOT’S HOUSE. 


In some other universities it would be called “The 
Presidential Residence.” 


leagues, are most. eminent in science. 
eight men out of the hundred of the sec- 
ond degree of eminence and sixty-six of 
the thousand. The last column shows 
where these thousand leading scientists 
received their training; 237 having 
taken undergraduate or graduate work 
at Harvard, 171 at Johns Hopkins and 
93 at Yale. I am not aware that any 
similar attempt has been made to get a 
consensus of opinion on the distribution 
among the universities of scholars out: 
side the physical and natural sciences. 
but there is no doubt that in the human- 
istic branch the relative standing of Har- 
vard would be quite as high. It is the 
chief glory of Harvard that it has never 
underestimated the importance and value 
of men, has never succumbed to the 
temptation to cut salaries in order to put 
up splendid buildings. Some other uni 
versities have found that there are man) 
things which show off better than brains 
The Corporation has always held that its 
income was to be spent for the education 
of the present generation and it has so 
spent it, year by year, neither hoarding 
for the future, nor borrowing from it. 
An incident that occurred during the 
negotiations for the merger of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology with 
Harvard University may be mentioned 
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here for the benefit of other universities. 
When the matter was being discust in 
a faculty meeting it was shown that 
about three-fifths of the funds for the 
combined school would have to be sup- 
plied by Harvard. Some one thereupon 
asked, “But what will Harvard get out 
of it?” President Eliot settled the sub- 
ject by replying in his usual calm and 
decisive manner: “That question has not 
been raised. The matter is in the hands 
of a joint committee of gentlemen 
whose sole interest it is to promote tech- 
nical education in Massachusetts.” 


spirit of pessimism prevails in all de- 
partments.” 

In order to get some definite informa- 
tion in regard to the actual workings of 
the elective system I obtained, thru the 
kindness of the president’s secretary, Mr. 
Jerome D. Greene, copies of one hundred 
record cards of the class of 1907, taken 
in alphabetical order but omitting the 
names. The study of these brings out 
many interesting points, but only a few 
of the most significant can be mentioned 
here. According to their choice of stud- 
ies the records of these students may be 
arranged in four classes: First, 








Concentrated, in which the 
courses are practically confined 
to a particular field; second, 
Correlated, in which the most 
of the courses are grouped 
around a definite subject or 
“core”; third, General, which 
show that the student was 
seeking a general educa- 
tion, arranging his courses ac- 
cordingly, without marked co- 
ordination; fourth, Scattered, 
in which the student was de- 
sirous merely of getting thru, 
disarranging his courses ac- 
cordingly. 


I Concentrated 








THE COLLEGE YARD. 


Looking toward Stoughton Hall, Holden Chapel and Hollis Hall. 


Harvard University is so complex and 
diversified that almost any statement may 
be made about it with some de- 


II Correlated 
III General 
IV Scattered . sas 


Whether this is regarded as a 
good or bad showing for the elective sys- 
tem depends on the reader’s educational 





gree of truth, except a general 
statement. Each department has 
an independent lifeand character, 
with its own theories, methods 


and traditions. Nobody wor- 
ries because they are not alike. 
Nobody tries to make all the 
rest adopt his pet plan. 

The Harvard man, anyway, 
is not apt to be a propagandist. 
He does not force his views 
upon other people; perhaps be- 
cause he lacks confidence in his 
views, perhaps because he lacks 
confidence in other people. A 
Harvard professor, of whom I 











inquired about the spirit of the 
university, said, “A healthy 


COURT OF ONE OF THE PRIVATE DORMITORIES. 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL AT LONGWOOD. 
From left to right the bulbding set (1) Pathology and Bacteriology, (2) Anatomy and Histeleny, &) — 
rch. 


istration and Museum, (4) 


philosophy. More than half of them are 
sufficiently diversified and specialized to 
be called a satisfactory undergraduate 
course according to the consensus of 
opinion among educators, in so far as 
there is any consensus of opinion among 
educators on this point. About 70 per 
cent. of them could be fitted into the 
course of study of almost any of the col- 
leges having the “major,” “semi-elective” 
or “group” system, without more twist- 
ing, bargaining and special action than is 
customary in these colleges. 

The question comes in regard to those 
who deviate from this norm in one di- 
rection or the other, and may be used as 
evidence in support of the two opposite 
objections to the elective system. It will 
be noticed that rather more students 
take advantage of the system for the pur- 


pose of undue specialization than for the. 


purpose of getting thru easily, and, in 
my opinion, this is the chief danger of 
unrestricted election. It is intensified by 
the new Harvard plan of degree with 
distinction which puts a premium on 
limitation of field. Of these hundred 
men forty-one were graduated with dis- 
tinction, ten of whom took what I have 
called a “Concentrated” course, that is 
more than half the group were so hon- 
ored. Of the “Scattered” men only one 
was graduated with distinction. There 
is not so. much harm done when a lazy 
student takes a scattered course as when 


ysiology and Chemistry, (5) Pharmacology, Hygiene and Surgic: 


a good student takes a narrow course. 
The mind of the poor student is not like- 
ly to be injured by desultory study and 
it does not matter much if it is, but a 
man with a powerful mind, asymmetrical- 
ly trained, is too dangerous to be let loose 
in the community. 

Let us consider two examples of these 
highly specialized courses. 

THe CoLitece Course or Mr. A. 


Freshman, 1903-4. Junior, 1905-6. 
t. 


Greek—Hist. of Li Greek—Lit. 
Latin—Lit. 


English—Amer. Lit. 

Philosophy—Hist. of. 
oun 1904-5. ore 1906-7. 
Greek—Comp. i t. 
Latin—Lit. Classical—Phil. 

mp. Lit. 

Govt.—Const. mM 

- Latin—Comp. 

Latin—Lit. 

This course is more narrow than that 
of the classical college of fifty years ago. 
It does not appear that this young gradu- 
ate learned anything about the world he 
lives in or the people he lives with. There 
is no trace of mathematics and science, 
physical or biological; no history except 
medieval; no study dealing with the 
thought and work of the present genera- 
tion except constitutional government, 
and possibly the latter part of the courses 
on the history of philosophy and litera- 
ture. Yet for this he received the degree 
of A. B. magna cum laude. Should he 
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have received even A. B. if that means a 
liberal education ? 

It is hard to match this from the other 
wing of the university, but here is one, a 
transferred-Lawrence student: 


Tue CoLLece Course oF Mr. B. 


Freshman, 1903-4. Junior, 1905-6. 
English—Comp. Math.—Calculus. 
German. Chemistry—Carbon. 
French. Chemistry—Carbon. 
a. pwr re BE Sa 
Trigonometry. emistry: uant. 
Chemistry. Chemist a 

Cheaalstep-okadest. 


Senior, 1906-7. 
Chemistry—Organic. 
Chemistry—Organic. 
Chemistry—Elec. 
aera: Batam 
Mineralo; 
Physic: 


Sophomore, 1904-5. 
Math.—Sol. Geom. 
Physics—Adv. 
Chemistry—Adv. 
Chemistry—Anal. 
| — 

C emistry— ys. 
Analytic Geom, 


‘And he also receives praise, tho not 
much. He also is certified as an educated 
man, yet his motto is evidently “Nothing 


such instances as these show that under 
the free elective system there is no assur- 
ance that such a foundation has been laid. 
The technologists have very generally 
come to believe that their students need 
to have some training in literary, esthetic 
and historical studies. The humanists, or 
some of them, are willing to concede that 
a man may be the better for a dip into 
science. There are two plans now pro- 
posed for bringing in these cultural or 
avocational studies, the perpendicular and 
the horizontal plans. The perpendicular 
plan provides that thruout the techno- 
logical or professional course one or more 
studies must be chosen from other de- 
partments, preferably as remote as possi- 
ble from the vocational study. This plan 
does not work very well, because the cul- 
tural studies are contemned and neglect- 














LANGDON HALL. 
The new Law Building. 


humanistic has anything in it for me.” 
[ do not mean to imply that such nar- 
rowly specialized courses as these may not 


be justified in individual cases. But the 
main argument for requiring a college 
course as an antecedent to professional 
study is that it provides a broad cultural 
ioundation for future specialization, and 


ed and are apt to get crowded out. The 
horizontal arrangement puts a college 
course underneath all the professional and 
technological schools. This is the Har- 
vard plan, but it also does not work well 
because the cultural studies are apt to get 
crowded out, as we have seen. 

Of course, in judging of any particular 
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case we must take the whole educational 
career into consideration. If, for exam- 
ple, Mr. A. is going to devote the next 
four years exclusively to the study of 
aeronautics, electrons or Mendelism, or 
some other ultra-modern and scientific 
subject, he will come out with a tolerably 
well-balanced education. Similarly Mr. 
B.’s college course would enable him to 
concentrate his attention on some histor- 
ical, sociological or literary subject with- 
out fear of becoming too narrow. But 
[ find on reference to my notes that these 
men have adopted the opposite policy 
from that I have indicated. Both have 
entered the graduate school for three or 
four years of specialized work, but Mr. 
A. is going to devote himself to the 
classics and Mr. B. to chemistry! Here 
is another young man who has taken 
eleven courses in German, two in Eng- 
lish, three in French and two in Italian— 
nothing but language and literature in 
the four years except three courses in 
beginning economics, botany and chem- 
istry ; notabad education for a man whois 
going to bury himself in the back woods, 
where he will be out of reach of books, 
and for the rest of his natural life would 
have to draw his literature from his well- 
stored mind. This may be the case, for his 
occupation is put down as “lumberman.” 
ven then, I venture to suggest, tho at 
risk of having such a long and ugly word 
as utilitarianist applied to me, that he 
should have mixt ina trifle of mathemat- 
ics, botany or forestry. 

It is probably because they have no 
definite aim in life that so many students 
elect a shotgun course. Here is a good 
example of our Group IV: 

Tue CoLLece Course oF Mr. C. 

Freshman, 1903-4. 
Greek—Hist. of Lit. 
English—Comp. 
French—Beg. 
History—Medieval. 


Botany—Beg. 
Zoology—Beg. 


Junior, 1905-6. 
English—Lit. . 
German—Adv. 
Economics—Beg. 
Philosophy—Beg. 
Music. 
Astronomy—Beg. 


Sophomore, 1904-5. 
Latin—Lit., Adv. 
German—Gram. & Comp. 
French—Adv. 
History—European. 
History—European. 


Senior, 1906-7. 


Chemistry—Beg. 
English—Shakespeare. 
Anatomy—Gen. 

I Music.—Adv. 
Government 


He began fifteen distinct subjects, but 
carried none of them beyond two years. 
His grades are all C’s and D’s, and he is 
now a teacher, transmitting his educa- 
tional theory and practice to the second 


onst. 


generation. One would expect to fine 
these scattered courses altogether differ- 
ent, but there is a curious similarity be- 
tween many of them. The students of 
the scattered mind are devoted equally to 
music and anatomy, are inclined to pry 
into the private life of the Romans, 
Athenians and North American Indians, 
are strongly drawn toward Slavic litera- 
ture and the history of art, and before 
the end of their course are likely to need 
poor relief. It should be said that the 
worst effects of the elective system are 
not shown at Harvard, but in the insti- 
tutions that have attempted to imitate 
Harvard in the multiplication of courses 
without sufficient resources. 

I do not mean to imply that the studies 
called in various colleges “soft,” “snap,” 
“athletic” or “pleasant” courses are nec- 
essarily objectionable. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that the chief fault of the 
free elective system is that it assumes 
and enforces an unnatural equivalence of 
studies in the matter of difficulty as in 
other respects. This has led some de- 
partments, especially the esthetic and lit- 
erary, to introduce a large amount of ex- 
traneous and fruitless drudgery into their 
courses to avoid the reproach of being 
called too easy, and by doing this have 
perverted these studies from their proper 
aim and deprived them of their true edu- 
cational value. . P 

A frank recognition of the fact that 
certain studies are not naturally, and 
ought not to be made, so hard as some 
others, and a due allowance for this by 
restricting the number of such courses 
or the credits to be given for them, 
would obviate the difficulty and avoid the 
necessity of eliminating or deforming 
them. Harvard could have better spared 
some of its hardest taskmasters rather 
than to have lost Professor Norton’s and 
Professor Shaler’s inspiring lectures, al- 
tho these were sought by many un- 
worthy of the privilege. 

That many students abuse the elective 
system is obvious, but the prescribed sys- 
tem abuses many students, and this is 
worse. My own opinion is that the ad- 
vantages of the elective system, especial- 
ly its flexibility and adaptability to the 
needs of the individual, decidedly out- 
weigh its disadvantages, but in order to 
secure these. advantages -as well as to 
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prevent the misuse of its privileges, the 
choice of studies: should be controlled, 
not by rules and restrictions, altho these 
may be needed, but by personal guidance. 
The most extreme cases of specialized, 
scattered or topsy-turvy courses may be 
justified by peculiar circumstances. The 
examples I have cited with disapproval 
may have been the best possible courses 
for these particular men. Who knows? 
Not, I venture to say, the president, dean, 
adviser or professors who had them in 
charge. A prescribed course is never 
quite right, but it may never be so far 
wrong as an elected course. A ready- 
made suit of clothes is likely to fit better 
than a suit made for a man who pays no 
attention to the opinions of his tailor. 

The .system of free election, with 
which President Eliot began his admin- 
istration, will probably not long survive 
it. It was a great reform, because it in- 
troduced the principles of freedom and 
individuation into the machine-made ed- 
ucation of the day. It will be the duty 
of President Eliot’s successor to see that 
this individualized education is applied 
to the proper individuals. 

Here is the weak point of all the great 
colleges and even of the smaller ones— 
the lack of personal contact between 
teacher and student. It is not due to the 
influx of an overwhelming number of 
students, because the faculty has general- 
ly grown in proportion or more. It is 
partly due to defective organization and 
partly to the development of a new 
school-of teachers, who detest 


based upon personal knowledge. Surely 
an instructor of any grade could keep 
acquainted with seven young men with- 
out seriously interfering with his re- 
search work or his social duties, and he 
might find the knowledge thus gained of 
the workings of the adolescent mind use- 
ful to him in his business, whatever he 
conceived his business to be. 

All the universities I have visited are 
awake to the need of improvement in this 
respect, and are more or less actively 
engaged in making motions for amend- 
ment. Princeton has shown the most en- 
terprise in establishing the preceptorial 
system. In Harvard the adviser is sup- 
posed to make the acquaintance of the 
Freshmen in his charge but this is gen- 
erally a perfunctory relation, sometimes 
no more personal than the interpretation 
of the curriculum of railroad trains to 
the passengers in a union station. 

The publication of the Briggs’s re- 
port* was the beginning of an era of re- 
form in American collegiate instruction. 
Plenty of people had been saying that 
our college students studied too little and 
nobody paid much attention, but when 
Dean Briggs demonstrated just how little 
they did study the educational world took 
notice. It has been well said that other 
colleges might have made as poor a 
showing as Harvard, but no other col- 
lege would. If we may believe campus 


*Report of the 
tions in Harvard College. Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, June, 1904. It is reprinted as an appendix in 
Birdseye’s Individual Training in Our Colleges. 
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teaching, who look upon stu- 
dents as a nuisance and class 
work as a waste of time. The 
ratio of students to instructors 
at Harvard is, as we have al- 
ready seen, seven. It could 
therefore be reasonably ex- 
pected that every student 
should have at least one friend 
in the faculty, some one who 
knows his training and home 
conditions, his mode of life and 
ways of working, his aims and 
prospects, his capabilities and 
deficiencies. How much and 
what manner of control should 
be exercised over him is an- 











other question. But whatever 
were done with him would be 
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gossip more than one rival institution 
made a similar investigation, but the out- 
side world was not permitted to profit 
by it. That is not Harvard’s way. The 
sharpest criticism of Harvard, as well as 
of the rest of the universe, has come 
from Harvard men. 

In the Briggs investigation answers to 
letters of inquiry were received from 245 
instructors and 1,757 students. The 
comparison of the two brought out the 
interesting fact that an instructor usually 
estimated the amount of work done by 
his students at about twice what they were 
really doing. The average amount of work 
done in a course (one study) by an un- 
dergraduate getting high marks was less 
than three and a half hours a week. 
Since he was expected to carry four 
courses at a time, of three lectures a 
week, it was evident that good students 
were spending only about twenty-five 
hours a week in intellectual labor, even 
when we count in the twelve hours occu- 
pied in listening to lectures as intellectual 
labor. And this was more than they 
were required to do. Many of them got 
thru on much less work. Six courses 
taken by 876 students involved less than 
two hour’s work a week each. 

The frank and detailed criticisms of 
the students on the courses they had 
taken were typewritten without their 
names and filed for the instruction of the 
instructors, who in this way had a unique 
opportunity of seeing themselves thru 
their student’s eyes. As a result some 
courses were dropt, others reformed, and 
an hour of quiz and conference in small 
sections substituted for one of the weekly 
lectures. This plan has the further ad- 
vantage of permitting a partial segrega- 
tion of students according to their abili- 
ty and preparation. After the first 
month the men doing work of A grade 
are gathered together as far as possible, 
the B men‘in another group; etc. The 
conference work is naturally of a very 
different character in the various sec- 
tions. In the A section the instructor 
acts as moderator, keeping the men from 
talking too much; in the D section he 
must be an instigator and keep on prod- 
ding them. 

As a result of these and similar re- 
forms, such as the introduction of “de- 
‘gree with distinction” and the “Dean’s 
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list” of earnest students, there has been a 
marked improvement in undergraduate 
work at Harvard, altho the students do 
not yet work so hard as in the Western 


universities. In the professional schools 
a different spirit prevails; the Harvard 
law school is reputed, East and West, to 
have the hardest working and most en- 
thusiastic body of students in America. 
Those who oppose the Harvard collegiate 
system on the ground that the desultory 
and leisurely habits it permits or pro- 
motes unfit a man for earnest work later 
are confronted by the fact that the mira- 
cle does happen. The dilettante and in- 
different student in many cases does turn 
over a new leaf when he enters upon his 
professional work, and competes success- 
fully with men more strictly trained. Still, 
I do no think it is safe to rely upon mira- 
cles. 

Harvard stands opposed to any method 
of telescoping the university course, or 
any “repeating” scheme by which the 
same study is counted twice in the work 
for different degrees. It insists upon the 
regular four years’ college work as a 
preparation for professional study, but it 
is willing, even desirous, of having this 
work done in three years. That this can 
easily be accomplisht by any earnest stu- 
dent has been demonstrated, and it will 
not be long before a student who spends 
four years in college will be looked upon 
as lazy or unlucky, just as the student 
who takes five to get thru is now. Of 
the 379 men who received the degree of 
A. B. in 1908, 137 had completed the re- 
quirements in three years, and there were 
45 more who were only one course be- 
hind. 

This is accomplisht partly by working 
in the summer school, partly by obtain- 
ing credits at entrance for advanced 
courses, partly by taking more than four 
courses at a time. The first two are com- 
mendable, the last open to the very seri- 
ous objection that it dissipates the ener- 
gies and distracts the mind. In recent 
years about a third of the students who 
have thus shortened the college term have 
carried six courses for one year and an- 
other third of them for two years, and a 
few for all three. To be sure, these stu- 
dents got better grades than those who 
took less work, but that is chiefly be- 
cause they were better students. It is 
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one of President Eliot’s fundamental the- 
ories that a study should be taught in the 
same way to all students, whatever may 
be their present inclinations and future 
intentions, but nevertheless it seems to 
me that it would be better to provide spe- 
cial classes for the earnest students, so ar- 
ranged that they could finish their college 
work in the three years without carrying 
more than four, preferably no more than 
three, different studies at a time. This 
arrangement would have the further ad- 
vantage of forcing into prominence the 
question of whether it is worth while to 
keep up the other classes for the stu- 
dents who are not in earnest. 
Revolutionary as were the changes 
made by President Eliot at the beginning 
of his administration, they were not more 
important than those of the last few 
years, particularly the establishment of 
strictly graduate professional schools, 
including technological and commercial 
branches. No other university has set 
so high a standard. It is not desirable 
that all universities should, for not every 
one who wants to be an engineer, doctor 


or business man is young enough or rich 
enough to devote three or four years toa 
preliminary collegiate education, and yet 
he should not be deprived of the oppor- 


tunity of professional training. But 
Harvard, unlike a State university, is not 
under obligation to serve the needs of all 
the people of a given community. It can 
pick such students as it wants from all 
over the world, and it has the opportu- 
nity of demonstrating that a long and 
broad education pays, in .the best sense 
of that word. 

This means in some cases the creation 
of a new type of professional training. 
Dean Gay, for example, has to show that 
“accounting” as taught to college grad- 
uates is something very different from 
and superior to what goes by the same 
name in business colleges, commercial 
high schools and correspondence courses. 
He must disprove the statement that “the 
only place to learn is in the office,” as it 
has been disproved in medicine and law. 
We must look with admiration and sym- 
pathy upon the thirty-nine young men 
who this year have signified their willing- 
ness to be the first to bear into Wall 
Street the banner with the strange de- 

ice M. B. A. They will meet with 


sharper scrutiny and distrust than their 
successors, yet their training—with due 
respect to the present equipment of the 
School of Business Administration—will 
not have been so competent. 

The new Graduate School of Applied 
Science takes the place of the undergrad- 
uate Lawrence Scientific School, closed at 
the end of its sixtieth year. A million 
dollars from the estate of the late Gordon . 
McKay will be available for use this year 
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and will be followed by five or more mil- 
lions. This will permit the development 
of advanced courses of instruction and re- 
search in practical science to an extent 
unprecedented in this country. Profes- 
sional degrees are offered in the follow- 
ing subjects: Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Forestry, Applied Physics, Ap- 
plied Chemistry, Applied Biology, and 
Applied Geology. Such a prospectus as 
this arouses the imagination. When we 
read the list we catch a glimpse of a new 
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civilization based upon a technology yet 
unknown. In fact, it will be impossible 
to find suitable men for some of the 
chairs which are ready to be establisht. 

The Bussey Institution was one of the 
earliest of agricultural colleges in this 
country, but has long since been over- 
shadowed by those founded in every 
State thru national aid, and has of late 
been the resort of students seeking easy 
berths. It is now transformed into a 
laboratory for the training of men in our 
new professions of biological technics. 
Botany and zoology have ceased to be ob- 
servational and descriptive sciences. They 
are entering upon their creative period, 
and, like chemistry and physics, putting 
new tools in the hand of man. The Bus- 
sey Mendelist will not be content to catch 
wild animals, and describe and mount 
them for the museum. He will make new 
species to suit himself, drawing up be- 
forehand his plans and specifications as 
an architect sketches a future building or 
a chemist draws a graphical formula of 
the next unknown compound he is going 
to prepare. 

In these higher branches the distinction 
between pure and applied science fortu- 
nately disappears. The line dividing them 
is an imaginary one, and there seems to 
be no sufficient reason making the two 
schools so distinct. A student in physics 
in the School of Arts and Sciences may 
be doing the same or even more practical 
work than a student in the School of Ap- 
plied Science, and vice versa. The mat- 
ter of degrees is conventional and arbi- 
trary, as it is everywhere. Whether a 
man is called a Doctor of Philosophy or 
a Doctor of Science does not necessarily 
depend upon the type of his mind or the 
dominant character of his education or 
the subject of his original work. It may 
depend merely on-whether he did or did 
not read De Bello Gallico in the original 
seven years before. Imperious Cesar 
still rules. 

The Divinity School was the first of 
the professional schools to become strict- 
ly graduate. It is reinforced this year by 
Andover Theological Seminary, which 
was founded just a hundred years ago in 
opposition to Harvard Unitarianism. Now 
this is allied with its former antagonist, 
bringing with it to Cambridge its million 
dollar endowment, its seven professors 
and its four students. The most original 


and interesting feature of the Harvard 
Divinity School is the Summer. School of 
Theology. Last summer this was devoted 
to the subject of “The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Other Religions” and was at- 
tended by 66 students, of whom 57 were 
ministers drawn from 12 different’ de- 
nominations, the Episcopalians leading 
with 17 representatives. Five of the stu- 
dents were women. 

The Medical School of Harvard has 
only one rival in advanced work, that of 
Johns Hopkins. Like Johns Hopkins, it 
is now located at a distance from the rest 
of the university and is practically an in- 
dependent institution, with a student life 
of its own. Its five new marble build- 
ings, erected at a cost of about $3,00c.- 
000, are unequaled in the United States. 
Three of them were given by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, one by David Sears and one by 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, while an en- 
dowment fund of a million dollars was 
provided by John D. Rockefeller. Con- 
nected with the medical group is the new 
building of the Dental School, the only 
one of the professional schools which 
does not require a bachelor’s degree for 
entrance. 

The new law and medical buildings, 
splendid as they are, do not-add to the 
architectural attractiveness of the univer- 
sity as a whole, but rather make more con- 
spicuous its incongruities. The stranger 
who has formed a mental image of Har- 
vard corresponding to his appreciation of 
its history and standing is painfully dis- 
appointed when he visits Cambridge. He 
enters the yard thru one of its ostenta- 
tiously unpretentious gateways and finds 
a confusion of buildings, old and new, 
handsome and homely, dormitories, lab- 
oratories, chapels, offices, lecture halls, 
but he is likely not to find the buildings 
he wants, for these may be scattered any- 
where around the town, mixed up with 
dwelling houses and stores. In a raw 
Western university, dependent for its 
buildings on the spasmodic generosity of 
legislatures, such a state of things might 
be excusable, but not in the oldest and 
richest of American universities long un- 
der one administration. I do not mean 
that all the buildings should be alike— 
Columbia and Chicago err on the other 
side—or that a larger proportion of 
the income should have been spent on 
buildings, but convenience of arrange- 
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ment and unity of design could have 
been attained without difficulty. The 
present condition seems to be the conse- 
quence of a lack of forethought and a 
wilful disregard of appearances. 

The worst architectural deficiency is 
the library. No university has a large 
enough library building, not even Co- 
lumbia, but Harvard’s is the most inade- 
quate even with its recent extensions. 
Harvard has the largest library of any 
university, nearly 800,000 volumes, and 
it claims to make the most use of its 
books. Its building should be the finest 
of all, with the best possible system of 
seminar and reading rooms. 

Radcliffe College is still regarded, and 
what is worse, regards itself, as an “an- 
nex,” altho it has dropt the name. It is 
neither free nor equal. Harvard, which 
boasts of its democracy and welcomes 
the races of the antipodes, meets the de- 
mands of American women for higher 
education with a grudging concession 
and an ostentatious discrimination. The 


catalog of Radcliffe-is so extremely femi- 
nine in its modesty and diffidence that I 
suspect it is written under masculine dic- 


tation. Other college catalogs are in- 
clined to exaggeration. Radcliffe min- 
imizes or omits to mention its advan- 
tages. If it did not it would soon more 
than double in numbers, and a thousand 
women are not wanted in Cambridge. It 
is amusing to see what opposite meas- 
ures are taken by different institutions 
in their attempts to ward off the woman’s 
invasion. Yale admits women to the 
graduate courses to work for Ph. D., but 
refuses to grant M. A. because that 
would be too attractive. Harvard, con- 
ducting this branch of business under the 
firm name of Radcliffe, offers the mas- 
ter’s degree, but does not mention the 
fact that women can do and actually 
have done work for the doctorate in sev- 
eral departments. 

The summer school will do much to- 
ward breaking down the artificial barrier 
between the sexes. Last summer there 
were 856 men and 476 women at Har- 
vard. The university authorities will 
learn by observation how groundless are 
their fears lest the presence of the 
women should have a bad effect upon 
scholarship, or morals, or manners, or 
whatever it may be that they fear. 

Besides the summer school about sev- 


enty of the graduate courses in Harvard 
University are now open to women. The 
instruction in all the work of Radcliffe 
is given by Harvard men, the college is 
under the control of the Harvard Cor- 
poration, and the diplomas are signed by 
the Harvard president. It is very hard 
to ascertain where the line is drawn be- 
tween the two institutions and altogether 
impossible to ascertain why it should be 
drawn. The fact that extra pay is given 
when a special women’s class is formed 
tends to increase the segregation. It also 
has a tendency to throw the instruction 
in Radcliffe into the hands of younger 
and inferior men. 

The question of social intercourse is, 
of course, entirely distinct from that of 
scholastic equality, but is interesting in 
itself. I asked a Harvard professor why 
the Harvard men did not associate with 
the Radcliffe students, and he said it was 
because the latter were of inferior social 
rank, “being mostly from around Boston 
and merely teachers.” A student I met 
at the Memorial dining table gave 
another reason. He said he had called 
on two Radcliffe girls the evening be- 
for:, and “I never had a more tiresome 
time in my life. Those girls study so 
hard all day that they haven’t a bit of life 
left in them.” I sympathized with him, 
also with the Radcliffe girls, for I, too, 
had had to listen to his conversation. 

The most conspicuous deficiency of 
Harvard has been the lack of a strong 
department of applied sciences. This is 
about to be remedied by the aid of the 
McKay millions. But Harvard also 
needs a strong department of applied 
humanistics. In letters and the fine arts 
its tendency is toward the critical rather 
than the creative. Its men of science are 
in the thick of the fight, inventive, pro- 
ductive, progressive. Its men of letters 
seem to stand aloof, commenting and 
criticising, and more concerned with the 
past than with the present and future. 
No doubt it would be well if .-a scientist 
should once in a while climb up out of 
the dust to survey the field even at the 
risk of getting his head in the clouds, but 
if they all tried to be war correspondents 
there would be no war. The department 
of chemistry would hardly be willing to 
recommend for the doctorate a student 
who had confined his studies to a criti- 
cism of the theories of Paracelsus. He 
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must make some new compounds or 
discover a new law before he can 
call himself a chemist. Would it be 
too much to ask that every doctor 
in literature produce an original poem, 
drama, novel or similar work of a 
high order of merit? Some such re- 
quirement seems to be necessary if the 
degree is to stand in literature for pro- 
ductive ability as it is supposed to in 
science. In the last number of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine | find refer- 
ences to over a hundred recent publica- 
tions by alumni and officers of the uni- 
versity. A very large proportion of them 
must be classed as parasitic literature. I 
do not use the word parasitic in a derog- 
atory sense. One could hardly do so re- 
membering how much the orchid and the 
mistletoe contribute to the joy of life. I 
mean merely that they are books grow- 
ing out of other books, such as transla- 
tions, annotated texts, compilations, crit- 
icism and literary history. None of these 
Harvard publications seems to me likely 
to provide material for future commenta- 
tors to work upon. There are many val- 
uable publications, especially in history 
and civics, but only a few that could be 
put into the category of what is called 
by some “pure literature” and others 
“mere literature.” Among these are pos- 
sibly three volumes of essays, three of 
plays and three of fiction, the last con- 
sisting of a detective story, a boy’s book 
and a comic sketch. And the editor in- 
forms us that the “past year has been 
marked by a most unusual degree of lit- 
erary and scholarly productivity on the 
part of the officers of the university.” 
Perhaps no other university could make 
a better showing in this particular, but 
we expect more of Harvard than of any 
other university in a literary way. We 
have been led to expect more by the tra- 
ditions of the institution and .by what 
Harvard men say about it. 

In methods of administration all the 
other universities of America have gone 
to school to Harvard, and those who 
have been slow to learn her lessons have 
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usually suffered for it. When a pro- 
fessional school for the training of col- 
lege presidents is establisht its best 
text-book will be “University. Adminis- 
tration,” by Charles W. Eliot. 

Harvard has been in education what 
France has been in sociology, the first to 
be confronted with the new problems 
arising out of changed conditions of life. 
Harvard has had to deal without prece- 
dent with the difficulties of handling 
large numbers of students, of the admis- 
sion of new sciences, of the relation of 
the professional school to the college, of 
the demand for industrial education, of 
increased cost of living and instruc- 
tion, and of the growth of a student 
leisure class. These and innumerable 
minor questions of the kind President 
Eliot has had to meet and solve, or at 
least to settle. He has not waited till 
difficulties came upon him, but he has 
met them before they came, for he, above 
other men, has the genius of the seer, the 
ability to recognize new conditions and 
the courage to act accordingly. In so- 
cial mathematics all the quantities are 
variables, always shifting in value by im- 
perceptible degrees, but the common- 
place man who does not perceive this 
solves his problems by the old rules, and 
gets wrong answers. 

Besides his insight and courage, Presi- 
dent Eliot has been distinguisht by his 
frankness, or perhaps I should say, 
truthfulness, which includes that and 
more. The freedom of speech he has per- 
mitted those under him he has made good 
use of himself. He has never been cowed 
into conformity by the responsibility of 
his position, nor has he been tempted 
into eccentricity by his conspicuousness. 
I emphasize his courage and truthfulness 
because they are virtues not easily culti- 
vated in the presidential office. In talk- 
ing with many men of many facul- 
ties I have found the-opinion deplorably 
prevalent that a college president is ex 
officio somewhat of a coward and a liar, 
President Eliot is not. 
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Events of Political Omen in 
Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE great, the constitutional, strug- 
gle between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons seems 

now to have reached something like a 
The peers have rejected by a 


climax. 
large majority that 
measure for the regu- 
lation of publicans’ li- 
censes which the repre- 
sentative assembly had 
carried by a_ superb 
majority and _ over 
which the most impor- 
tant part of the whole 
session in the House 
of Commons had been 
spent with unwearying 
attention. Then there 
came on the Education 
bill, which also had 
aroused the keenest in- 
terest and the utmost 
anxiety among all par- 
ties and sections and 
religious denominations 
thruout the country. 
This measure had not 
past the Commons, but 
it already excited the 
utmost hostility on the 
part of most of the 
archbishops and bishops 
in the House of Lords, 
and an association of 
Peers had been actually 
formed for the purpose 
of adopting a pledge 
that the bill should be 
thrown out whenever 
it should come into the 
hereditary chamber. 
The education meas- 
ure, I should explain, 
had been opposed by 
many religious denomi- 
nations thruout Great 
Britain and Ireland 


and by many sections of members in the 
I may say that it 
was opposed resolutely by the Irish Na- 


House of Commons. 
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Government had 
work which ought to be accomplisht as 
soon as possible, and that, as the House 


tional party in that house on the ground 
that it did nothing like justice to the 
claims of the Catholic population in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
however, some possibility, or even prob- 


There was, 


ability, that the Gov- 
ernment would have 
amended their measure 
in order to meet the 
just demands of the 
Irish National party, 
demands which were 
set forth with absolute 
clearness, reasonable- 
ness and force by my 
dear old parliamentary 
and political colleague 
of past days, John 
Dillon, and like con- 
cessions would proba- 
bly have been made to 
other claims as. well. 
But the majority of the 
Peers had _ already 
made up their minds, 
and before the Educa- 
tion bill had past thru 
the House of Com- 
that 


majority 
declared their purpose 
by a sort of proclama- 


mons 


tion issued after a 
meeting convened in 
Lansdowne House. 
Then the Government 
adopted a somewhat 
unusual course. Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime 
Minister, announced to 
the House that it was 
not the intention of the 
Ministry to proceed 
any farther with the 
Education bill that ses- 
sion. The meaning of 
this resolve was ex- 
plained to be that the 
still some very important 
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ally carried by the House of 
Commons, and in the one case 
as well as’ in the other the 
House of Lords had prevented 
the House of Commons from 
realizing the purposes of its 
majority. That is the one main 
fact of essential importance to 
the public, and which ought to 
occupy the serious attention of 
the country. 

The struggle between the 
two Houses must come soon, 
and the sooner it comes the bet- 
ter. Everybody must see that 
it would be impossible to go on 
wasting session after session in 
passing measures thru the rep- 
resentative chamber which the 
hereditary chamber has already 
proclaimed its determination 
not to accept, and the sooner 
the constituencies insist upon 
some decisive and final action 
for the reconstruction of what 
is now absurdly called the Up- 
per Chamber, the better it will 
be for the prosperity and the 
progress of the whole empire. 

I am afraid, however, that 
Mr. Asquith’s Ministry is not 
entirely made up of statesmen 
who are eager or even ready 
for energetic and decisive deal- 
ing with the House of Lords. 
Some of the members of the 
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of Lords had proclaimed thru its major- 
ity a determination to reject the measure 
if sent up this session, it would be only a 
waste of power on the part of the Minis- 
try to spend any more time just then over 
the Education bill. Now, I cannot say 
for myself that this was a very wise or 
dignified course to pursue. Not much 
more of the representative assembly’s 
time could have been spent over the Edu- 
cation bill, for that measure had practi- 
cally past thru all its stages, and as it 
was to be thrown out by the House of 
Lords in any case, it might have been as 
well thrown out this session as in the 
next. Nevertheless, it was the House of 
Lords which caused the Government to 
withdraw a measure that had been virtu- 


Cabinet, men like Mr. Birrell, 
for instance, have energy, fore- 
sight, and wisdom enough to 
prompt them toward a policy of 
decisive action, but there are oth- 
ers, I fear, who find certain relief in 
the postponement of the encounter, and 
perhaps are even not altogether out of 
sympathy with some of the doings of 
what is called the Upper House. How- 
ever that may be, it is quite certain that 
a great part of the time of the House of 
Commons, the time that belongs to the 
people of these countries, has been ut- 
terly wasted for this session at least. by 
the action of the Peers: The national pa- 
tience which could long endure this con- 
dition of things could hardly be account- 
ed quite a virtue. There is, I feel sure, 
a feeling of dissatisfaction spreading 
thruout the country among all advanced 
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Liberals because of this policy of what 
seems to be meaningless drifting at so 
important a national crisis. Of course, 
nobody expects the Government ‘to call 
for a general election between this time 
and the Christmas recess, but what most 
Liberals of all ranks and classes do think 
is that the statesmen in office ought to 
give the country full assurance that they 
are determined to find the earliest avail- 
able opportunity for making the recent 
action of the Peers the one predominant 
constitutional question for the decision of 
a general election. No advantage what- 
ever is to be gained by the attempt to 
carry to completion any other important 
legislative measures or measure in the 
meantime, and, as the great battle has to 
be fought, the sooner it is fought the bet- 
ter. This is especially a case in which 
delays are dangerous. 

One does not often find occasion for 
breaking into enthusiasm over the festivi- 
ties given by the Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don in the London Mansion House. But 
the present Lord Mayor has just given a 
banquet there which is sure to arouse in- 


terest, sympathy and approval among the 
lovers of the world’s great poets. The 
dinner was given in celebration of the 
tercentenary of the birth of John Milton. 
and the name of Milton must ever be as- 
sociated with the city of London. Men 
of the highest distinction in literature and 
art and science as well as in political life 
were among the guests at the banquet, 
and many of the speeches were in the 
best sense effective, brilliant and appro- 
priate. My American readers will be 
especially interested in knowing that one 
of the most telling, graceful and in every 
sense felicitous of these speeches was 
made by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United 
States Ambassador at the Court of King 
Edward VII. Mr. Whitelaw Reid has 
made himself a favorite in this country 
wherever he is known, not because he is 
in any sense a man who lays himself out 
for fashionable or for popular favor, but 
because he is a man of high intellectual 
gifts, thoroly sincere in all his purposes, 
a representative devoted to the interests 
of his own country, and at the same time 
most honorably considerate of the right- 
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ful interests of the country in whose cap- 
ital he has so long held a conspicuous po- 
sition.’ The city of London has done it- 
self much honor by this celebration. 
Wordsworth’s famous line would come in 
appropriately here: “Milton, thou shouldst 
be living at this hour.” Milton would 
then have seen for himself that his na- 
tive city appreciated him and was en- 
deavoring to prove itself worthy to be his 
birthplace. 

A new novel, “The Rescuer,” by Mr. 
Percy White, has been recently publisht 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of London. 
Mr. Percy White might justly be said to 
live in his novels—and I make no doubt 
that he can well live by his novels also, 
for he is always and deservedly popular 
—but he seems to me to live in his sto- 
ries, for he throws his whole heart and 
soul into each one of them, and never ap- 
pears to be writing merely because he 
thinks the time has come for the publica- 
tion of a new volume. “The Rescuer” 
is a rapid, vigorous piece of fiction, in 
which the characters are all made to ap- 


pear real and lifelike even when the nar- 
rative itself has somewhat startling im- 
probabilities, and sometimes momentary 


contradictions. The very villain of the 
book, altho he performs extraordinary 
and systematic villainies of a kind not 
much dealt with in every-day fiction, is 
still regarded by the reader as a person- 
age with whom it would have been not 
impossible to meet in the ordinary ways 
of life, and whom, indeed, one might have 
come into contact with many times before 
discovering that he merely belonged to 
the recognized order of villains in the 
drama or the romance. ‘The Rescuer” 
has a mystery in it, and a very profound 
mystery, too, altho it bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the order of mystery 
which we usually meet with in the pages 
of modern romance, while at the same 
time it must be said that it would be 
hardly possible to come across it in the 
pages of the more ancient romance, “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” “The Castle of 
Otranto” or other such delights, enjoyed 
in the days of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers. I have no intention, how- 
ever, to betray any of the secrets of Mr. 
Percy White’s latest novel prematurely 
to any of its intending readers. The 
reader will find himself well repaid if he 


will follow out the story for himself and 
thus get at the heart of its mystery. I 
shall only say that the characters are all 
lifelike and real personages, and that very 
striking contrasts are brought into real- 
istic force without any touches of exag- 
geration. We have, for instance, a mother 
and daughter, each of whom is in her 
own way an amiable, meritorious and at- 
tractive woman, but who are thrown into 
contrast, misunderstanding and opposi- 
tion thruout the greater part of the story, 
but with each of whom the reader may 
be brought alternately into sympathy ac- 
cording to éach new phase of the antag- 
onism which the varying conditions oc- 
casionally impose upon them. Colonel 
Drayton, who must be regarded as the 
hero of the story, is a fine presentation 
of a true-hearted British officer—a sort 
of English Guy Mannering—but I do not 
know whether the novel-readers of the 
present day are very familiar with the 
character and the ways of the principai 
figure in Scott’s delightful romance. 
may at least say that I think if Colonel 
Guy Mannering could have been project- 
ed into the same set of conditions which 
surround Colonel Drayton the two men 
would have acted on the same principles 
and under a similar inspiration. How- 
ever that may be, I can ‘cordially recom- 
mend “The Rescuer” to the attention of 
novel-readers in the United States. 

I have already told my American read- 
ers that a series of popular works enti- 
tled “The Irish Library” is about to be 
published by Messrs. John Ouseley & Co., 
of Farringdon street, London. This series 
is to appear in monthly volumes contain- 
ing the lives of illustrious Irishmen and 
the story of great historical events, and 
the volumes are to be brought out in good 
form and in fine clear type at the very 
low charge of sixpence a number. The 
first of the series has now made its ap- 
pearance and is entitled “The Life and 
Times of Robert Emmet.” This first 
part of the series contains ‘a catalog of 
the subjects which are to occupy the 
monthly parts of the coming year. His- 
tory ranges up and down in this marshal- 
ing of eventsandofmen. Inthe second 
number we are to have “The Story of the 
Manchester Martyrs”; in the third 
we are to be told of “The Irish in Amer- 
ica,” while in the fourth we go back to 
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“St. Patrick and the Saints of Ireland,” 
and in the fifth we come on to “Daniel 
O’Connell and His Day.” We are to be 
told of “Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the 
Rebellion of ’98,” of the “Irish Brigades 
on the Continent,” “Tom Moore and the 
Poets of Ireland,” and other subjects, 
each illustrating some special phase of 
Ireland’s history, until we come down to 
“The Irish Parliamentary Party and Its 
Work.” The catalog of the coming 
numbers does not give us the names of 
any of the authors, an omission which is 
possibly deliberate, but which seems to 
me to be rather a mistake. Irish read- 
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ers would surely be glad to know who is 
expounding .each successive subject to 
them and to have this information even 
at the first reading. The story of Robert 
Emmet’s life is clearly and even vividly, 
and, as it seems to me, very accurately 
told, and is a just appreciation and not 
by any means a mere eulogy of the brave 
and devoted young man who, during the 
excited era of the Napoleonic convul- 
sions, devoted his opening manhood to 
an attempt at the liberation of his native 
land, and died the leader and the victim 
of a brave but hopeless movement and 
the hero of a most pathetic love story. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Ballad of the Hungry Woman 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


A GRAY-EYED woman, hunger spent, 
Went wandering wide, until one day 

She met a man right sweet and sound 
Upon the desert way. 


She stopped him with an upward glance, 
He saw her tears of bitter need, 

Her hands that beat an empty breast, 
And gave her bread indeed. 


She ate his bread in thankfulness, 
And drank his kindliness right swift, 
Her gray eyes brightened and she sought 
For him a fitting gift. 


And from her lips, grown warm with life, 
She took a jewel, fiery fair, 

And trembled, as she gave it him, 
Sweet, tender, true and rare. 


Then, from her breast a second gem 
Of fairer hue she gave to him, 

And opened wide life’s mysteries 
That once had all been dim. 


She taught him why the summer breeze 
Of evening sings a siren strain, 

And what deep hopes of life renewed 
Are in the summer rain. 


She taught him how the thing that is 
Grows dim beside what is to be; 

She taught him of the law of life 
And showed him ecstasy. 


With giving, not with hunger, spent 
The swift-flung moments backward sped, 
To earth she brought her greatest gift, 
And then he murmured, “Dead!” 


Oh, what a mighty thing it is 
To give both bread and kindliness! 
And, oh, how small, with heart and soul 
And life and death to bless! 


Evanston, Iut. 
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Ferrero’s History of Rome 


THE hearty reception given to Profes- 
sor Ferrero wherever he lectures in this 
country shows how well he has intro- 
duced himself by the earlier volumes of 
his history of the Greatness and Decline 
of Rome.* Of these two new vol- 
umes the third is devoted to the Fall 
of the Aristocracy, and opens with 
the day of Cesar’s death in March, 44 
B. C., closing with the renewal of the 
Second Triumvirate, to take effect 
from January Ist of the year 37, 
and the fourth volume to the Empire 
Under Augustus. The vital points of 
historical interest to the student lie first 
in the three days succeeding the assas- 
sination, when the precise order of events 
to an hour are important in determining 
the meaning of subsequent events and 
the relation of parties; after that, in the 
evolution of a new imperial force culinin- 
ating, at a later date, in the Augustan 
line of emperors. The historians have 
long been divided, their accounts con- 
flicting, and the sources of their informa- 
tion involved in the same sort of con- 
tradictory sympathies that we have 
grown accustomed to in seeing the ques- 
tion settled as to who “shot up” Browns- 
ville. The accounts are varied, perplex- 
ing, and in vital matters undoubtedly 
“doctored” by later generations, when 
the bewitching Canidia had ceased gath- 
ering her bitter herbs for Horace, when 
Virgil was no longer hieing the farmer 
back from the city to his neglected fur- 
row, when Cicero was no more an irri- 
tating memory to emperors. 

Professor Ferrero’s work reflects the 
minute investigations of the coin hunt- 
ers, and the sweat of brain of modern 
critics. Whether Marc Antony stayed 
in his house after the murder because he 
feared the assasin’s dagger, or because 
he was feeling about to discover what 
friends he had, what troops he could 
rely on, what alliances he might profit- 
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ably make ; whether Cicero had the cour- 
age of his private convictions or only the 
courage of his opportunities; whether 
the Senate, which was “a feeble club of 
business men, politicians and dilettanti 
severally pursuing their own interests 
and ambitions,” really thought the dicta- 
tor a tyrant, and were secretly glad to 
have him out of the way—these and the 
like questions become important and are 
made to glow under the historian’s treat- 
ment. 

If Cesar was a tyrant, then his body 
should be denied the honors of a public 
burial. “The law would require that the 
body should be thrown into the Tiber 
and that all Czesar’s acts should be de- 
clared null and void.” That last argu- 
ment was ingeniously pressed home by 
Marc Antony. For if Cesar, a corpse, 
swam with the urdercurrents of the 
muddy stream, then the republic would 
claim his immense estates; his official 
appointments would be canceled, and a 
very numerous body of senators chosen 
by the dictator would lose their seats— 
a grievous calamity. This was the “ar- 
gumentum ad hominem,” and the senate 
prudently listened to the sage advice of 
Cicero, who, in good time, bethought 
himself of an ingenious custom of the 
Athenians, who used to bring their civil 
wars to a close by means of an amnesty, 
“providing that all illegal actions should 
be forgiven and forgotten.” Under this 
decision, therefore, Czsar was a tyrant 
whose lawless actions were legal, whose 
beneficent life was happily terminated, 
whose body—one arm falling out and 
dropping beside the litter—might be left 
unburiéd until it was decided that he had 
in him the elements of a saint translata- 
ble later into the midnight skies as a star 
of high magnitude. 

In disentangling the threads of this 
most important but very confusing his- 
torical worry, our up-to-date historian 
keeps a constant eye on modern tangles 
which have had to be worked out within 
very recent times. The struggle among 
the “masses” for “light and leading” in 
Italy, France and Germany—to say noth- 








ing of some lessons of the sort in our 
own happy country —has of late stag- 
gered all bookish men, so that they are 
more and, more inclined to believe that 
there is at all times a perverse disinclina- 
tion in man to hurry on the Millennium. 
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ratives of cotemporaries, the gloss of his- 
torians and orators, who, living at the 
time, may be supposed to have known as 
much as the high actors permitted to be 
known, we get a story of great charm. 
The author never hesitates to sever the 


FERRERO. 
Author of “Greatness and Doctrine of Rome.” 


Whatever the decision of the experts in 
coins and manuscripts may be, it must 
be said that this story of the fall of an 
aristocracy is made highly “taking.” Out 
of his frank restudy and abundant use 
if the old material—letters of Cicero, 
for instance, and his Phillipics, the nar- 







Putnam’s. 


string when the tangle of authorities be- 
comes too knotty—dropping Plutarch 
for Cicero, Cicero for Plutarch, Dion for 
Appian, Appian for Dion, Livy for Sal- 
lust, Sallust for Livy—sometimes giving 
sound reasons, but quite as often only 
his “I think so.” That is the democracy 
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of today, which is ready to look kings in 
the face, and match authority for author- 
ity. Certainly Professor Ferrero rounds 
out a consistent tale by a consistent use 
of that “human nature” which is said to 
be so pervasive a feature in the race of 
man. He assumes, as we are all learn- 
ing to assume, that the temporary amen- 
ities do after all quite often take the place 
of the “eternal verities’—and certainly 
he establishes a right to an emphatic “I 
think so,” even when, on the strength of 


upon a strong natural tide under pilotage 
better than his own, he past the Isles of 
the immortal Sirens into the glorious 
quietude of old.age in beautiful Capri. 


s 


Three Books of Travel 


More than a decade ago, M. Paul 
Bourget, then in full pursuit of the most 
elusive nuances of psychological ingenu- 
ity, found, while endeavoring to decide 
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a coin or an exhumed picture, he decides 
that Cleopatra was not as pretty as she 
might have been—when he finds in An- 
tony not so much a lovelorn Sybarite as 
an astute manipulator of the weapons of 
the little god Cupid—when Augustus, 
under shrewd analysis, proves to have 
been anything but the “august” in those 
early days of young ambition, when he 
was only Octavianus, hesitating, tremb- 
ling, dodging, sowing wild oats, shrink- 
ing from the front ranks in battle; his 
manhood none too robust, when, floating 


MAORI SALUTATION. 
From Reeve’s “New Zealand.” 


Macmillan. 


upon a name for his bookof Italian travel, 
that the conventional word “impressions,” 
sanctioned by much usage, was far too 
positive a term to express with the proper 
degree of delicacy the intimate subjectiv- 
ity of his perceptions. Wherefore he 
chose the title “Sensations d’Italie.” The 
distinction was duly appreciated by his 
trained admirers. 

Another novelist, an English one this 
time, approaches his subject with even 
more subjectivity, but the title of his book 
(which was probably selected for him by 
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his publishers) gives no inkling of the 
nature of its contents, nor does it, indeed, 
bear a close relation to them. Egypt and 
Its Monuments’ are most decidedly «ot 
the subjects of this sumptuous holiday 
volume; “Mr. Hichens in Egypt” would 
be much nearer the truth. 

The book bears the stamp of a labored 
attempt to perform a task for which the 
writer selected was not equipt, if his-sub- 
ject was to be what the title indicates, 
The insufficiency of his preparation for it 
is manifest on every page—one is tempt- 
ed to add, his indifference to ancient 
Egypt as well. He endeavors conscien- 
tiously to imagine himself in the pres- 
ence of a glorious, mysterious past that 
he cannot vivify, because he lacks the 
knowledge and the inspiration; he suc- 
ceeds only in bringing that past, vaguely 
seen, imperfectly interpreted, into the 
presence of Mr, Robert Hichens, a 
psychological novelist, devoted heart and 
soul to the life around him. Occasional 
Egyptological lapses one could forgive if 
the subjectivity of the book were sponta- 
neous, genuine, but it is not; it is almost 
painfully voulu. The word “pot-boiler” 
rises to the tip of the tongue and slips 
out. 

The selection of the author of “The 
Garden of Allah” for the task was a wise 
venture ; that he has failed cannot be held 
against the editors of the magazine that 
engaged him, or the publishers who have 
reissued his articles in book form. 

Mr. Jules Guérin’s twenty paintings of 
the Egyptian monuments, reproduced by 
the three-color process, are highly, almost 
sensationally, decorative. M. Bourget’s 
word again is applicable. But the student 
of Egyptology will pin his faith to and 
centér his interest upon the forty superb 
full-page photographs. But it is a sump- 


tuous gift book, filling to the eye if not . 


to the mind, or satisfying to the historic 
imagination. 

Prosaically matter of fact, without the 
briefest acknowledgment. even of what 
its subject symbolizes, in history, in 
legend, and in poetry, not only to one of 
he great races of the world, but to the 
vhole world at large, Mr. H. J. Mackin- 





‘Ecyrt anp Its Monuments. The Text by Robert 
ichens. Illustrated from Paintings by Jules 
uérin.» New York: The Century Co. Royal 8vo. 
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der’s The Rhine* is described with full 
measure of fairness and justice as a geo- 
graphical account of the river, from its 
Swiss sources to its Dutch mouth. The 
geological observations hardly serve to 
brighten the text, nor does the passing 
recognition, here and there, of.the wis- 
dom of Nature, pointed out long ago by 
the Dutch observer, which +calises great 
rivers to flow by great cities, = 

This is a text-book, pure‘and simple, 
with all that makes -the Rhine of peren- 
nial interest to--all! civilization scrupu- 
lously left out. ~ Why its publishers 
should have endeavored to illustrate it ih 
colors is a question to which it would be 
vain to seek ‘an. answer. We say “en- 
deavored” purposely, for the crudely col- 
ored reproductions of Mrs. Jardine’s pie- 
tures are no more faithfully illustrative 
than they are artistically decorative. An 
utterly unimaginative waste of a splendid 
opportunity. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves’s 
New Zealand,’ written primarily, one is 
inclined to believe, for the information 
of Englishmen, serves well its purpose of 
arousing an interest that will not be con- 
fined to the mother country alone, Not- 
withstanding many books already written 
upon its subject, this new one fills ad- 
mirably well its assigned place, which is 
not a too ambitious one. 

A New Zealander himself, Mr. Reeves 
is proud of what his countrymen have 
already achieved in the islands, and sur- 
veys it all, briefly, clearly, without stray- 
ing into statistics and losing himself, and 
his readers, in their arid sands. He has 
a word to say of commerce and indus- 
try, of agricultural and town life, of edu- 
cation and the salient characteristics of 
his people, of sport and athletics, but his 
main interest is neither economic nor so- 
cial. Rather would he invite us to share 
with him his enjoyment of the country’s 
natural beauties, his interest in its won- 
ders, and here he is, indeed, at his best. 
He addresses frankly the prospective set- 
tler, and still more directly the intending 
tourist, to’ whose guidance he devotes a 
helpful closing chapter. 

*Tue.Ruine. By H. J. Mackinder. Illustrated 
in Color after Mrs. Jardine. With Two Maps. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo. $3.50. 

*New ZeaLanp.—Painted by F. and W. Wright. 


Described by the Hon. William Pember Reeves. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 8vo. $6.00. 
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MOONRISE: THE GREAT PYLON OF EDFU. 
Painting by Jules Guérin, reproduced in full color in “Egypt and Its Monyments,” 
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The Maori comes in for his share of 
attention, both as regards his present and 
future and his past, with its numerous 
legends. He is also properly remembered 
on the cover and the title page of the 
book, in a design of the New Zealand 
jade (punamu) idol—a ti-ki it is called, 
if memory do not play us false. 

The colored illustrations, reproduced 
from paintings by F. and W. Wright, 
vary in merit so far as the printing is 
concerned. Some of them _ visualize 
strikingly the beauties of which Mr. 
Reeves writes so lovingly and enthusi- 
astically. 

ed 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


THE fourth volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia* points the moral, as the 
other three volumes did, that while splen- 
did scholarship exists in the Catholic 
Church, and appears to admirable advan- 
tage in the discussion of what we may 
call neutral matters, still as soon as it 
approaches the more delicate topics of 
modern criticism, it is either clouded by 
prejudice or paralyzed with fear. Here 
we have the author of a highly respecta- 
ble article on Clement V speaking of 
Boniface VIII’s “courageous resistance 
to Philip’s cunning, violence and usurpa- 
tions.” The writer of those words must 
be aware that Boniface VIII’s “Unam 
Sanctam” and “Clericis laicos” would, if 
carried out, reduce every independent 
state to Papal vassalage ; and he ought to 
be aware that some of the most influen- 
tial French bishops of that time begged 
Boniface to let their country alone, as he 
was destroying the loyalty of Frenchmen 
for their king. Boniface displayed not 
“courageous resistance,” but a stubborn 
insistence upon a Papal absolutism un- 
der which liberty would be impossible. 
The writer of the studies on Demoniacs, 
Demonology and Devil is evidently well 
read in the literature of those vitally im- 
portant subjects; but when he comes to 
the difficulties, such as the probable He- 
brew borrowing of Babylonian and Per- 
sian devil doctrines, or the serious im- 
putations which criticism has put upon 
the evangelical and Pauline theology on 
this point, he either wholly evades the 


_ "Tue Catuotic Encyctorepia. Volume IV. (Clan- 
destinity—Diocesan). New York: Robert Appleton 
& Company. $6.00. 





issue or takes refuge in an extremely 
lame apologetic. This is all the more de- 
plorable, as beyond question he is a com- 
petent scholar. He simply illustrates 
what the anti-Modernist tyranny can in- 
flict upon scholarship. It is doubtful if 
a more outrageous falsehood could be 
made in the name of history than the 
statement quoted from von Ketteler in 
the article on Conversion, namely, that 
the medieval punitive measures against 
heresy were executed only on public and 
formal heretics, and even then in but 
few instances. The Inquisition, it ap- 
pears, not only committed sanctified mur- 
der during the five hundred years of its 
sanguinary supremacy, but is still effec- 
tive in perverting the intelligence of its 
apologists. David is described as having 
appointed twenty-four thousand Levites 
for the Temple Service, as calmly as tho 
the Pentateuch and Chronicles were as 
untouched by modern criticism as they 
were in the days of the Venerable Bede. 
The destruction of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiran “contains nothing improbable,” 
and as for the Deluge, it destroyed every 
member of the human race except Noah’s 
family, and it is only perverse rationalis- 
tic criticism that can question its his- 
toricity. Confirmation is treated with a 
pitiable neglect of the erudition of the 
subject. Constantine is represented as 
having had nothing to do with matters 
of dogma, notwithstanding that he sum- 
marily summoned a council at Arles to 
revise the decrees of one—and an ortho- 
dox one—previously held at Rome; not- 
withstanding that he convoked the Coun- 
cil of Nicza in a letter to the bishops 
which declared that “it had seemed 
good” to him to have them assemble; 
notwithstanding, finally, that he called 
himself an “episcopus ad extra,” and as 
such took a practically controlling part 
in the first General Council. The author 
of the account of Biblical Criticism is a 
little hasty in stating that Dr. Drum- 
mond defends the historicity of the 
Fourth Gospel. The article on Contri- 
tion might as least have referred to one 
of the most celebrated controversies in 
the history of moral theology, namely, 
whether the contrition requisite for the 
Sacrament of Penance should not contain 
as a condition of validity some motive of 
love of God.. And, finally, in an ency- 
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clopedia of the pretensions of this one, 
the editors’ pencil should have been 
drawn thru such offensive statements as 
that Denys the Carthusian had ecstasies 
of two and three hours as a novice, later 
of seven hours, and at last would be 
lifted from the ground every time he 
heard the singing of the “Veni Creator.” 

Painfully as some of the surest results 
of criticism are treated in this volume, 
high praise must be given to such articles 
as Daniel, Cosmogony, Communism and 
the Cross; altho the legend of St. 
Helena’s finding the true Cross is discust 
in an utterly inadequate fashion. Other 
articles of great merit are contained in 
the volume, quite enough indeed to prove 
that Catholic scholarship would not re- 
main long in its present inferior rank 
if the perpetual obsession to apologize 
for something were removed’ from the 
minds of Catholic students, and the yoke 
of iron tyranny were lifted from their 
necks. 

x 


Canadian Types of the Old Régime, 1608- 
1698. By Charles W. Colby. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75. 

Professor Colby. has all his life been 
identified with French Canada. His 
father, who was prominent in Canadian 
politics from 1867 until 1891, went to 

Canada as a youth, and made his home in 

the Eastern townships—that section of 

Quebec which was largely colonized by 

English and Scotch. Professor Colby 

was born in the Province of Quebec, and 

his loyalty is rather to the Province and 
its inhabitants than to the little, dwind- 
ling English colony of the Eastern town- 
ships. Certainly the championship of the 
early French settlers of Canada could be 
entrusted to no abler or more ardent ad- 
mirer than the McGill professor, and 
while Professor Colby’s book makes no 
pretense of scholarship or of original re- 
search, the Province of Quebec has cause 
for gratitude for. his able and attractive 
presentation of her founders. Professor 

Colby begins by sketching the historical 

background of New France, the military, 

political and religious traditions of Old 

France of the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries. Then follow nine chapters, 

representing nine lectures, each devoted 
to one of the various types. of men who 


created a new empire for their country 

—an empire which, by no fault of theirs, 

France was unable to hold. This divi- 

sion into types necessitates some repeti- 

tion, the explorer, the missionary, the 

colonist, the soldier and the coureur des 
bois were all contemporary; and their 

work and exploits have to be fitted into 

the same historical framework. Never- 

theless, there is a distinct gain of human 

interest in fastening attention for the 

moment exclusively on one class and on 

typical individuals in that class; and Pro- 

fessor Colby has been able to people the 

wilderness with stalwart, living, red- 

blooded men and women and to convey 

to his readers a realization of the hard- 

ships and dangers they encountered ‘and 

the motives and feelings that inspired 

them. Exception might be taken to the 

treatment of Frontenac and Laval as 

types respectively of the Governor and 

the Bishop. These men were individual 

rather than typical—they can hardly be 
considered as merely the greatest and 
strongest amid a number of men engaged 
in similar work and distinguished by 
similar qualities. Still a work on the 
founders of Canada would be incomplete 
without mention of these two great lead- 
ers, and the plan of Professor Colby’s 
book leaves him only the alternative of 
treating them as types or omitting them 

altogether. “ 


John Watts De Peyster. By Frank Alla- 
ben. Frank Allaben Genealogical Co. 
2 vols. $2.50. 

General De Peyster is a good example 
of the man, more rare in the United 
States than in European lands, free, by 
reason of inherited wealth, to choose his 
own path, who sets himself to a thoro 
study of one subject and becomes in it an 
authority. His knowledge of military 
affairs was gained by careful and long 
study abroad and by practical work in 
the National Guard at a time, from 1850 
to 1860, when such expert knowledge 
was rare in this country and greatly 
needed. These volumes include, beside 
the records of the De Peyster and Watts 
descents, some entertaining chapters from 
General De Peyster’s autobiography, 
which picture the fashionable life of New 
York in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 
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-The Messina Earthquake 


THERE are two great earthquake belts 
in the world, one encircling the Pacific 
Ocean, the other extending nearly east 
and west and including Central America, 
the West Indies, the Mediterranean, Asia 
Minor and Southern Asia. In the second 
belt one of the regions most liable to se- 
vere shaking is the Mediterranean, and 
every few years a strong and destructive 
earthquake occurs there, while in the in- 
tervals between there are hundreds of 
minor shocks. This is because the Medi- 
terranean basin is a great sunken block 
of the earth’s crust in which the down- 
ward movement is still in progress. As 
the sinking continues, adjustments of the 
rock layers are made necessary, and when 
the strain becomes sufficiently powerful 
relief is obtained by the sliding of the 
strata along a plane of breakage called a 
fault plane. Then an earthquake is gen- 
erated by the jarring and grinding of the 
rocks together as they slip, and the in- 
tensity of the shock varies with the 
amount of movement. Sometimes it is 
only enough to cause a tremor,. passing 
unnoticed except where recorded by deli- 
cate instruments; or it may be a move- 
ment of sufficient strength to be felt by 
scismographs in all parts of the world, 


and to cause vast destruction near the 
center of disturbance. 

In the Mediterranean -region no sec- 
tion is subject to more frequent and de- 
structive earthshaking than that of the 
southern end of Italy, called Calabria, and 
the neighboring island of Sicily.; for here 
there are many fault lines along which 
relief is found from the strains that are 
set up in the crust. Among these fault 
lines, long known to students of earth 
history, is the one that extends along the 
Strait of Messina. Indeed, the Strait of 
Messina has been caused by movements 
along this line of faulting, and the sepa- 
ration of Sicily from the mainland is of 
recent date, speaking in terms of geolog- 
ical history. The recent earthquake which 
has so horrified the world is evidently 
due to a renewal of movement along the 
fault line of the Strait of Messina. It is 
not the first earthquake generated by 
movement along this fault line, and in all 
probability it is not the last one. 

The proximity of Mount Etna has nat- 
urally given rise to a widespread belief 
that the Messina earthquake is in some 
way related to volcanic action connected 
with Etna itself. The relation of earth- 
quakes to volcanoes is a subject too ab- 
struse for discussion here, but it may be 
said that volcanic action and earthquakes 
are not necessarily related, for we have 
had many very severe shocks, like that of 
San Francisco, far removed from. the 


‘nearest active volcano. Even in the Mes- 


sina earthquake it is to be noted that the 
most severe shaking was not near Etna, 
nor near the volcano Stromboli to the 
north, but about midway between the two. 
The shock was, without doubt, generated 
beneath the waters of the strait, by move- 
ments of the underlying rocks, altho it 
cannot be denied that the movement it- 
self may in some way be related to the 
presence of lava in this region of notable 
volcanic activity. Science has not yet 
found it possible to give definite interpre- 
tation to those hidden phenomena within 
the earth, as a result of which volcanoes 
burst into eruption and great masses of 
rock slide over one another in the process 
of mountain formation and the settling 
of basins. 

Measured in terms of destruction of 
life and property, the newspaper reports 
indicate that the Messina earthquake is 
to rank among the great horrors of the 
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world’s history. Hitherto the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, when 60,000 people 
were killed, has been in the first rank 
among the cataclysms of Nature, tho 
some of the earthquakes of Southern 
Asia have destroyed far more lives. It 
may surprise people to know that, not- 
withstanding the vast destruction of life 
caused by this most recent of great 
earthquakes, it does not rank among the 
strongest shocks even of the present 
year. The seismographic records show 
far less disturbance than many a shock 
about which the public has heard noth- 
ing. It is the unfortunate location of the 
fault line, in a densely settled region, and 
beneath the sea, close by two cities, that 
has given rise to such frightful disaster. 

Four phenomena associated with 
earthquakes are responsible for most of 
the loss of life—the falling of buildings, 
the starting of a conflagration, the de- 
velopment of a tidal wave, and the open- 
ing of fissures in the earth, as at Lisbon, 
in which people may be swallowed up 
and entombed. Any one of these may 
cause great loss of life, and usually not 
more than one, or at most two of these, 
are combined; but when there are three 
of these phenomena resulting from the 
earthquake, the destruction may become 
appalling. It was the occurrence of the 
three first of these in combination that 
gave to the Messina earthquake its terri- 
ble power of destruction. 
buildings, thrown down in cities located 
close by and on éither side of the fault 
plane on which the earthquake was gen- 
erated, caused great loss of life, which 
was further increased by the fires that 
naturally followed. Then came a water 
wave, generated by the movements of 
the strata beneath the strait. Had the 
fault line been on land, as was the case 
in the San Francisco earthquake, or had 
the shock been generated by eruptions of 
Etna, the horror of the so-called tidal 
wave would not have been added to that 
of falling buildings and fire. 

We are gaining much knowledge 
about earthquakes, and some day, it may 
be hoped, this knowledge will be applied 
to the preservation and protection of life 
and property. One lesson that has been 
learned again and again is that the loca- 
tion of a city on or close by a fault line 
where movements are still in progress is 
a dangerous one. All things considered, 


Heavy stone 


it would be safer, and perhaps wiser, t 
abandon such a site as that occupied by 
Messina or Reggio; or, failing that, it i: 
a matter of public duty, which the Ital 
ian Government has already recognized 
to see to it that buildings erected on such 
a site are so constructed as to resist 
earth-shaking, and placed in a position 
safe from the frightful destructivenes: 
of the tidal wave. 


ed 
*Twixt Scylla and Charybdis 


ONCE again the imagination of man 
has proved incompetent to exaggerate 
reality. For three thousand years poets 
of the greatest genius have striven to 
make people shudder at the thought of 
Messina Strait yet none of them has 
imagined events of more horror than 
those of the last few days, or described 
them in a way to affect us more than do 
the hasty scribblings of these unknown 
newspaper men. 

No detailed report of the geological! 
effect of the earthquake has yet reached 
us but it seems evident that the fault or 
crack extended thru the strait causing 
both shores to slip and shake. It is said 
that the strait has been widened and both 
Scylla and Charybdis have disappeared, 
the rocks on the Italian side containing 
the cave in which the monster Scylla 
lurked and those on the Sicilian side 
forming the whirlpool of Charybdis. The 
modern tourist passing thru the strait on 
a comfortable steamer run according to 
Cook’s time table is sadly disappointed 
not to see anything remotely resembling 
the perils that beset the frail boat of 
Ulysses. 

“Two are-the rocks: one lifts to the 
broad heaven 
Its pointed summit, where a dark gray cloud 
Broods, and withdraws not; never is the sky 
Clear o’er that peak, not even in summer days 
Or autumn; nor can man ascend its steeps, 
Or venture down,—so smooth the sides, as if 
Man’s art had polished them. There in thie 
midst 
Upon the western side toward Erebus 
There yawns a shadowy cavern; thither thou, 
Noble Ulysses, steer thy bark, yet keep 
So far aloof that, standing on the deck, 
A youth might send an arrow from a bow 
Just to the cavern’s mouth. There Scylla 


wells, 
And fills the air with fearful yells; her voice 
The cry of whelps just littered, but herself 
A frightful prodigy,—a sight which none 
Would care to look on, tho he were a god. 
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Twelve feet are hers, all shapeless; six long 
necks 

A hideous head on each, and triple rows 

Of teeth close set and many, threatening death. 

And half her form is in the cavern’s womb, 

And forth from that dark gulf her heads are 
thrust, . 

To look abroad upon the rocks for prey,— 

Dolphin or dogfish, or the mightier whale, 

Such as the murmuring Amphitrite breeds 

In multitudes. No mariner can boast 

That he has passed by Scylla with a crew 

Unharmed; she snatches from the deck, and 
bears 

Away in each grim mouth, a living man. 


“Another rock, Ulysses, thou wilt see, 
Of lower hight, so near her that a spear 
Cast by the hand might reach it. On it grows 
A huge wild fig-tree with luxuriant leaves, 
Below, Charybdis, of immortal birth, 
Draws the dark water down; for thrice a day 
She gives it forth, and thrice with fearful 
whirl 
She draws it in. Oh, be it not thy lot 
To come while the dark water rushes down! 
Even Neptune could not then deliver thee. 
Then turn thy course with speed toward Scyl- 
la’s rock, 
And pass that way; ’twere better far that six 
Should perish from the ship than all be lost.” 
The peculiar position and constitution 
of the island of Sicily were accounted for 
by the ancients as due to the battle of the 
gods and giants. As the giants were 
fleeing after their defeat by the aid of 
Heracles, Athené threw the island of 
Sicily at Enceladus and this giant of a 
hundred arms was buried beneath it. To 
this legend Virgil alludes in the lines: 
Enceladus, his body lightning-scarred, 
Lies prisoned under all, so runs the tale; 
O’er him gigantic Etna breathes in fire 
From crack and seam; and if he haply turn 
lo change his wearied side, Trinacria’s isle 
l'rembles and moans, and thick fumes mantle 
heaven. 
_ But Virgil, in spite of his reverence 
for tradition, was not able to resist the in- 
fluences of an age of enlightenment so 
we find a rationalistic explanation of the 
Strait of Pelorus (Messina) which 
would satisfy a modern geologist. 
Apollo of Delos thus describes the origin 
of the channel between Sicily and Hes- 
peria or Italy thru which pious Aeneas 
is to make his way: 
“After departing hence, thou shalt be blown 
r ward Sicily, and strait Pelorus bounds 
Will open wide. Then take the leftward way; 
[hose leftward waters in long circuit sweep, 
Far from that billowy coast, the opposing side. 
hese regions, so they tell, in ages gone 
By huge and violent convulsion riven 
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(Such mutability is wrought by time), 

Sprang wide asunder; where the doubled 
strand 

Sole and continuous lay, the sea’s vast power 

Burst in between, and bade its waves divide 

Hesperia’s bosom from fair Sicily, 

While with a straitened firth it interflowed 

Their fields and cities sundered shore froin 
shore. 

The right side Scylla keeps; the left is given 

To pitiless Charybdis, who draws down 

To the wild whirling of her steep abyss 

The monster waves, and ever and anon 

Flings them at heaven, to lash the tranquil 
stars.” 


Longfellow, in his “Enceladus,” again 
makes use of the old legend: 


Under Mount Etna he lies, 

It is slumber, it is not death; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 

Are hot with his fiery breath. 


The crags are piled on his breast, 
The earth is heaped on his head; 

But the groans of his wild unrest, 

Tho smothered and half supprest, 
Are heard, and he is not dead. 


And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes; 
They talk together and say, 
“Tomorrow, perhaps today, 
Enceladus will arise!” 


And the old gods, the austere 
Oppressors in their strength, 

Stand aghast and white with fear 

At the ominous sounds they hear, 
And tremble, and mutter, “At length!” 


Ah me! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair! 
Where the burning cinders, blown 
- From the lips of the overthrown 

Enceladus, fill the air. 


See, see! the red light shines! 

’Tis the glare of his awful eyes! 
And the storm-wind shouts thru the pines 
Of Alps and of Appenines, 

“Enceladus, arise!” 


Enceladus has arisen, and with each of 
his hundred arms taken a thousand lives. 

Cowper, in “The Task,” describes the 
earthquake of February, 1783, in words 
that apply as well to the present. It is 
interesting to note that the Christian poet 
is no less anthropomorphic than the 
pagan, but instead of malevolent mon- 
sters the disaster is the direct act of an 
Almighty God, intended as a warning to 
the human race: 


Alas for Sicily! rude fragments now 
Lie scattered where the shapely column stood. 
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Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 

The voice of singing and the sprightly chord 
Are silent. Revelry, and dance, and show, 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause, 

While God performs, upon the trembling stage 
Of His own works, His dreadful part alone. 


The hills move lightly, and the mountains 


smoke, 
For He has touched them. From the extremest 
point 
Of elevation down into the abyss, 
His wrath is busy, and His frown is felt. 
The rocks fall headlong, and the valleys rise, 
The rivers die into offensive pools, 
And, charged with putrid verdure, breathe a 
gross 
And mortal nuisance into all the air. 
What solid was, by transformation strange, 
Grows fluid; and the fixed and rooted earth, 
Tormented into billows, heaves, and swells, 
Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 
The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 
And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 
Migrates uplifted, and, with all its soil, 
Alighting in far distant fields, finds out 
A new possessor, and survives the change. 
Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 
Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice 
Which winds and waves obey, invades the shore 
Resistless. Never such a sudden flood, 
Upridged so high, and sent on such a charge, 
Possessed an inland scene. Where now the 
throng 
That pressed the beach, and hasty to depart 
Looked to the sea for safety? They are gone, 
Gone with the refluent wave into the deep— 
A prince with half his people! Ancient towers, 
And roofs embattled high, the gloomy scenes 
Where beauty oft and lettered worth consume 
Life in the unproductive shades of death, 
Fall prone; the pale inhabitants come forth, 
And happy in their unforeseen release 
From all the rigors of restraint, enjoy 
The terrors of the day that sets them free. 
= then that has thee, would not hold thee 
ast, 
Freedom! whom they that lose thee so regret, 
That even a judgment, making way for thee, 
Seems, in their eyes, a mercy, for thy sake. 


“ s 
The Persistent Antinomy 

Tue terrible Messina earthquake, the 
most destructive of life in all known his- 
tory, imperatively raises the eternal ques- 
tion, never solved, of the existence of 
suffering and evil in the presence of a 
good God. This and similar questions 
were discust, if we may believe our chief 
authority on the doings in Heaven and 
Hell, before the Fall of Man; for then 
and there the evil spirits—and why not 
the holy also? 


“reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate 
Fixt fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 

But there are no real antinomies, only 
apparent ones, for truth cannot contra- 
dict itself. There is—there must be—a 
final solution to every antinomy—whether 
of fate and free will, or of the goodness 
of God and the presence of evil and sin. 
Fate can he denied, or free will denied. 
or some definition or explanation may 
harmonize them ; and, equally, there must 
be some harmony between-the goodness 
of God and the presence of evil, some 
sort of solution. The followers of Demo- 
critus have solved the problem by deny- 
ing the existence of God; John Stuart 
Mill said that God is, but is not wholly) 
good; and yet others put God far away 
beyond the little concerns of earth; 
while most of the rest of us raise the 
question—we cannot help that—and put 
it aside as “vain philosophy,” awaiting 
further light in other worlds. 

For we refuse to solve the mystery by 
denying God. The consensus of human 
ity, by its very instincts, insists on God. 
We cannot believe in a finite, uncreated 
world. There must be an infinite source 
of finite existence. But whatever the ar- 
guments for God, we believe in Him be- 
cause we cannot help it, more certain of 
the fact than of the proofs. We cannot 
deny God. 

Nor can we deny evil. It is all about 
us, in the suffering of the’ field-mouse 
caught by the owl, in the pangs of hu- 
man birth and death, in the griefs of 
childhood and the despairs of disappoint- 
ed hope; and occasionally in some huge 
catastrophe of nature which swallows up 
thousands of men, women and children 
and leaves thousands of others to linger 
out maimed lives of bereavement and 
pain. The world looks on with horror 
and hastens to extend sympathy and help 
Where was God in all this? Did Go: 
do it? Did not He care? Could not He 
prevent it? If He could and did not, i 
He good? Such questions in various 
personal griefs have made atheists oi 
many people. 

We cannot answer these questions | 
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the satisfaction of those that suffer. The 
chief escape is to the determined faith 
which believes that God is, and that God 
is good, and that He understands in His 
infinite wisdom what our weakness for- 
bids us to comprehend. 

3ut some things we know. We know 
that this universe has been made a sys- 
tem, and that the system is very wise 
and is predominantly good. Evil and 
suffering are not predominant, but ex- 
ceptional, and good comes out of evil. 
All the processes of Nature are benefi- 
cent, spring and summer and autumn 
and winter; the frost as well as the sum- 
mer rain. The sun which parches the 
desert germinates a hundred times as 
much fertile land. The system of Na- 
ture is good; even death is good. Could 
“the wise Lord God, Master of every 
trade,” have created a system whose or- 
derly movement would have involved no 
evil? We do not know that he could. 
We do not know that the processions of 
the millions of stars could have been 
arranged to escape occasional attractions 
and collisions which should blaze out 
in new stars and in the beginning of new 
worlds. Nor do we know that the or- 
derly course of Nature can escape vol- 
canoes and earthquakes ; and no more do 
we know that the possession and order- 
ly exercise of massive free will could 
avoid the presence of sin. Because they 
are, and because we belive that there is 
a good God, we accept the order of Na- 
ture as the best that could be devised, and 
as involving necessarily some evil with 
much good. 

What is sickness? 
health is the rule. What causes it? The 
violation of some rule of Nature. It is 
our part to learn and obey the rules. 
The rules are good. The normal proc- 
esses are good. Whether we believe in 
God as Master of Nature, or in Nature 
as its own master, thru God and evolu- 
tion, or thru evolution without God, the 
result is good. 

But we are not of those who see God’s 
direct volition in every act of Nature. 
Some say that a rule of Nature is only a 
habit of God’s activity. Did God by a 
special act of will choose to push the 
sliding of the earth’s crust along a fault 
which he had purposely created along 
the strait between Etna and Stromboli, 


It is exceptional ; 


close by two populous cities, which he 
knew men would build, and did he 
choose to have the earthquake come just 
when the inhabitants were in their beds, 
and when the destruction of life would 
be the greatest, just when and where it 
would do the greatest evil? That is not 
easy to believe. It is easier to believe 
that the good God does and must gov- 
ern himself and his universe by stable 
laws, whose exceptional operation in- 
volves evils that seem to us very terri- 
ble, but yet which are small when com- 
pared with the mighty sweep of benefi- 
cent forces moving thru all the celestial 
ages. Is it not better for us to be able 
to depend on fixt law than to be uncer- 
tain of God’s constant interruptions of 
Nature. 

Then can God interrupt the course of 
Nature to accommodate us, or in answer 
to our weak and inconsistent prayers? 
If not, where goes the doctrine of spe- 
cial providence? Here are more an- 
tinomies than we can explain. We will 
still pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” but we will plan that the prayer 
be answered in accordance with eternal 
law and by our own efforts; and when 
those efforts fail we may rest back on 
faith, as so many have done, or we may 
with equal faith yield to the good law 
under which we suffer. For there are 
famines, and yet God is good. 

st 
Evacuation of Cuba 


THE great main acts of our nation are 
creditable. The main policy of the in- 
dividual States is usually meant to be 
honest and decent, altho there are: dis- 
criminations and failures which prove 
that our people have not yet quite learned 
what is just and right. But, as in the 
case of the abolition of the convict lease 
system in Georgia, and the temperance 
legislation in other States, it is evident 
that when a wrong is once clearly seen 
the people will be ready to correct it. 
The people as a whole are not corrupt; 
they need enlightenment, so that the facts 
can be known to them and their con- 
science stirred up. Hence it is well for 
public sentiment all over the country to 
be turned against an evil condition: prev- 
alent in a State, as in the late case of the 
Georgia convict leases, and in that of the 
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Louisiana lottery of a few years ago. It 
is in the smaller civil divisions, in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
San Francisco, that corruption is more 
likely for a while to have bold rule. 

We have no reason to be ashamed of 
the ethical attitude of our nation of late 
years toward other nations; whether we 
think of the return of the millions to 
China or of the evacuation of Cuba by 
our army. It was an army not of con- 
quest but of pacification. It was asked 
for, and it remained only two years. It 
kept the peace—that was all. It prevent- 
ed disorder, and it provided for a peace- 
ful election ; and then, on the last day of 
the year, the evacuation began. The new 
President, General Gomez, will be in- 
augurated in a few weeks, and no Ameri- 
can soldiers will be left. There have 
been less than six thousand of them at 
the most, and that reduced to five thou- 
sand. They have mapped the island, 
have attended to sanitation, have helped 
in creating a code of laws, and in direct- 
ing public works. They have left the 
island better than ever before. They 
have been no expense to the Cuban treas- 
ury. Now they leave and give the peo- 
ple another full chance to show whether 
they are capable of conducting a govern- 
ment of peace and order, such as can 
protect the property and rights of resi- 
dent foreigners. 

We hope they can, but we do not feel 
too sure. The election favored the more 
democratic party of the common people, 
including those of darker color, as 
against those of pure Spanish blood and 
of wealth. It was a compromise of the 
rival radical chiefs that elected Gomez: 
will they remain together in peace? 
There is a considerable number of the 
land holders interested in sugar produc- 
tion who would much prefer that the 
United States should rule Cuba and give 
the island free access to American 
markets. Will not they give secret aid to 
any faction that may be stirred up to 
violence against the present administra- 
tion? There is serious danger of it ; and 
there are interests in this country which 
would rejoice in such an eventuality. It 
is greatly to be desired that General 
Gomez may prove a wise and yet a strong 
ruler. and that the rural guards may be 
able to keep the peace. 


But if this should prove a vain hope. 
if there should arise fresh rebellion an 
the peace of the island should be agaii 
destroyed from whatever cause and in 
whatever way, it is only fair and frank to 
say that it would mean the probable end, 
not of Cuban freedom, but of Cuban in- 
dependence and a separate nation. The 
Cuban people so understand it; they can- 
not understand otherwise. Twice now 
have we given Cuba her absolute inde- 
pendence, and we shall not be likely to do 
it a third time. The world wondered that 
we did it at the end of the war with 
Spain. It wonders again that once more 
we set up the island as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. No other nation can be 
surprised, and no one can blame us, 
should we have to intervene a third time. 
if we remain in control. We have thus 
far denied ourselves our own national 
ambitions and our interests as masters of 
the neighboring Panama Canal; we shall 
be under no obligation to deny ourselves 
further. It will be better for Cuba, bet- 
ter for us, better for the world. But it 
is right and decent that we keep our 
promise and now leave the little republic 
with our blessing. We hope it will prove 
worthy. 

Js 


Nineteen Hundred and Nine 


THERE was something peculiar about 
1908 that it propounded problems and 
solved none. It left us with a frayed 
edge. We cannot recall any one great 
enterprise that it quite finished. Perhaps 
this was due in part to the enthusiasm 
and aggressiveness of President Roose- 
velt. His mental and moral activities 
were certainly able to cover a vast field 
of intentions. We have left on our 
hands the waterway problem, the forest 
reserve problem, the Panama Canal, the 
solution of the white plague crusade, the 
revolution in educational effort and the 
industrializing of our institutions, the 
struggle with corporate greed and com- 
mercial meanness—in fact, in every di- 
rection we have our hands full. It has 
been not only the political revolution that 
went on, bringing to the front men of 
moral nerve, but a social yearning for 
less turbulent and reckless commercial 
methods. In fact, at the beginning of 
this year we are in a boiling cauldron, 
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and there is no rest, as there is no sum- 
mary of events. 

What a contrast with fifty years ago. 
lt is not easy to conceive that if we 
could slip back of 1850 we should find 
ourselves in a world without telegraphs, 
telephones, the fast trains if not the 
railroads themselves, ocean cables, and 
telegraphic communication between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. There were 
sewing machines and reaping machines 
then, but as yet they had little effect on 
human life indoors and out of doors. 
The years went on, inheriting no vast 
problems from the past and promising 
little that was startling for the future. 
Even the tariff was still on the Madison 
basis, and there was almost an exact bal- 
ance between the industries. The out- 
put of agriculture was about Io per cent. 
ahead of manufactures, and our foreign 
commerce was very closely in tally with 
that of England. Slavery was making 
the one exception, and that one problem 
was surely enough. Its solution was 
thought to belong in the far future; it 
was just at the threshold. One of our 
eminent statesmen expressed regret at 
the closure of this great struggle, be- 
cause it would leave nothing to create 
character for American youth. 

A French writer has recently said that 
humanity goes to sleep by periods in or- 
der to recuperate, and be able to grapple 
with the issues of a terribly wide-awake 
time. Are we not now in need of such 
a sleep? Speaking of the steam age and 
its lapse, Edward Orton some twenty 
years ago expressed an opinion that 
early in the twentieth century we must, 
in a general way, react from the furious 
haste which preceded it. He anticipated 
Wagner by suggesting a simpler life, the 
replanting of our forests, and a return 
to the day of country homes, fireplaces, 
and wood for fuel. Certainly Nature 
seems never to neglect to repeat her 
periods of rest as well as their activities ; 
and we are an integer of Nature. 
Spring and summer forerun the bab- 
bling of tired autumn. brooks and the 
days when Nature puts aside her tools. 
The social reaction is very perceptible 
toward simplicity in the place of luxury, 
and toward that sort of comfort which 
depends upon an abatement of the roar 
and rush that have characterized the 


steam age. There was less nerve wear 
and less insanity in those elder days. To 
rush across the Empire State in seven 
hours was not the supremest earthly 
achievement. It took seven days to go 
from Buffalo to Chicago, and those who 
traveled out from New England in ox 
carts could not have understood the Em- 
pire State express. The first platform of 
the Republican party had but two prob- 
lems to propound: one was the restric- 
tion of slavery, and the other was the 
building of the Pacific Railroad. Con- 
trast this platform with one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s annual messages and 
we get some apprehension of the change 
wrought within a half century. 

Will we be able to react, or must we 
rush on to the exhaustion of our social’ 
and political power? An agricultural 
address, delivered at Salem, Mass., in 
1834, lamented the establishment of 
manufactures and the setting up of 
power looms “that put out of use spin- 
ning-jennys and out of employment our 
other Jennys.” It longed to hear once 
more in the farmers’ cottages the flying 
of the shuttle and the deep bass of the 
spinning-wheel. About the same time 
England undertook a formal effort to 
revive the spinning-wheel economy. It 
was difficult to find such a wheel in all 
the kingdom; and one being found, no 
one knew how to run it. Evidently there 
was a lost art in domestic life, and it 
was as useless to undertake its resurrec- 
tion as to revive the art of kindling fire 
by twirling sticks. Out of domestic life 
went not only the spinning-wheel, but 
dyeing and fulling, soap-making and 
candle-making, cloth-weaving and car- 
pet-weaving, carpentering and house- 
building ; and a little later went also the 
swinging of the scythe and the art of the 
needle. 

Among all the unfinished work of 1908 
nothing stands more important than the 
restoration of the industrial home life 
and the exaltation of labor. We must 
not only get rid of our loungers, our 
spendthrifts, and our loafers, but must 
learn the dignity of the hands as well as 
the glory of the brain. The keynote of 
the coming day will be dishonor for idle- 
ness and honor for labor. The distinc- 
tion betwen the laborer with the hands 
and the laborer with the brain must close 
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up. Franklin said: “May it never be 
said that American women rise fifteen 
minutes later than the sun.” In the sim- 
ple days ahead we may make the same 
wish cover the whole household. 


as 


History and Political Science 


THE annual meetings of the American 
Historical Association and the American 
Political Science Association were held 
from December 28th to 31st, the first day 
being spent in Washington and the re- 
mainder of the time in Richmond. This 
progressive arrangement, altho admir- 
ably managed by the local committees, 
necessarily resulted in some discomfort. 
It was, however, deemed essential be- 
cause of the affiliation of the former or- 
ganization with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, rendering it advisable to hold occa- 
sional meetings at the Federal capital; 
whereas Richmond has been agreed upon 
as the principal place of meeting for this 
vear. Accompanying the progress of the 
two principal bodies were two sister or- 
ganizations, the Bibliographical Society 
of America, in its fourth annual meeting, 
and the young Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, in its third semi-an- 
nual conference. On the thirty-first was 
the usual conference of State and local 
historical societies ; and during the week 
was organized at Richmond the James- 
town Exposition Historical Association, 
aiming still further to cultivate the his- 
torical spirit in Virginia, whose praise- 
worthy self-consciousness in this respect 
already equals and possibly surpasses 
that of New England. Without excep- 
tion, the numerous meetings, altho fre- 
quently simultaneous as to hours, were 
well attended, and the papers and numer- 
ous conferences of specialists were, on 
the whole, ‘worthy of the attention paid 
them. The political scientists had ap- 
propriately chosen Ambassador Bryce as 
their president of this year. His address 
at Washington on the night of the 28th 
was, as to be expected, of great interest 
and abounded in kindly expressions and 
witty sallies tending to soothe the feel- 
ings of the academicians, while he ad- 
vised them not to take themselves too 
seriously or to imagine that their favorite 
prescriptions were really of much value 
in the practical government of men. His 


thesis was, that whatever any gover:- 
ment might be called, absolution or deni- 
ocracy, it was in effect government | 
the few, and it was chiefly essential that 
those few should be properly schooled :11 
this science. The scholarly address by 
Dr. George B. Adams, of Yale, presideit 
of the historians, entitled “History am:| 
the Philosophy of History,” exprest small 
patience with the popularizers of history, 
and laid down such lofty ideals for his 
craftfellows that many of them must 
have suffered from qualms of con- 
science. In the Political Science Asso- 
ciation, our colonial problems were ai- 
tacked with some vigor, with conclusions 
rather discomforting to ultra-imperial- 
ists. Recent constitutional developments 
in the United States, and the ever-vexing 
problems of municipal government, were 
also discussed with acumen, In the his- 
torical meetings, aside from a few nota- 
ble papers, perhaps the most significant 
features were conferences on the rela- 
tions of geography to history and on the 
much but not too often discussed topic 
of history in the secondary schools. The 
conference of historical societies resulted 
in practical discussions concerning the 
case of archives, photography as a means 
of reproducing historical manuscript, etc. 
There was also here set on foot a well- 
conceived plan for properly calendaring 
all material in the Paris archives relating 
to New France, so far as concerned the 
Mississippi Basin, to be financed by the 
leading historical societies of that section. 
The final meeting of the historians, on 
New Year’s Eve, was of special interest 
to Virginians, who packed the large audi- 
torium to-iisten to three technical studies 
of the Wilderness Campaign. Gen. Ed- 
ward P. Alexander represented the Con- 
federate point of view, and startled his 
hearers by presenting apparently conclu- 
sive evidence that Griffin’s and Cutler’s 
brigades of Grant’s army fired into each 
other for several hours thru some fatal 
blunder “perhaps not properly chargeable 
to the commander-in-chief,” whose ten- 
acity and skill this essayist and eye-wit- 
ness of the campaign frankly acknowl- 
edged. Col. William R. Livermore and 
Major Eben Swift, of the Federal army, 
gave testimony as to the conduct of the 
campaign from the Federal side. 

The hospitality of the Washington an 
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tichmond hosts was of the abundant and 
leartfelt character to be expected from 
Southern men and women. The confer- 
ences concluded with the spending of 
New Year’s day at Charlottesville, guests 
of the University of Virginia. The 
majority of the members took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded them, to visit 
Monticello. The various associations, 
together with the American Economic 
Association, will meet next winter in 
New York City. The historians paid a 
graceful and well-merited compliment to 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, 
now on a tour around the world, by elect- 
ing him as their president for the New 
York meeting. 


Sociology and Economics 


THE annual meetings of the American 
Economic Association and of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society are always suc- 
cessful, from both the point of view of 
discussion and that of personal interest 
ard a general good time. This year these 
associations, the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and the American 
Statistical Association met together at 
Atlantic City, and while regrets were 
here and there exprest that the tradi- 
tion of meeting with the American His- 
torical Association had for once been 
broken, it was agreed on all sides that the 
week was intellectually stimulating and 
thoroly enjoyable. 

Perhaps the most interesting single in- 
cident was the presence of Prof. William 
H. Sumner, who presided over the meet- 
ings of the Sociological Society, and the 
joint meeting of that society and the Eco- 
nomic Association. Professor Sumner 
was, we think, the first college or univer- 
sity professor in this or in any other 
country to give sociology an academic 
standing. It was back in the seventies 
that he introduced Spencer’s “Study of 
Sociology” as a classroom text at Yale. 
Ile has not been identified with the 
Economic Association, nor taken part 
hitherto in its proceedings. His presi- 
dential address before the Sociological 
Society on “The Relation of the Family 
to Social Change” was a further con- 
tribution to that fruitful study of the 
“\olkways” with which his name has be- 
come permanently identified. It abound- 
ed in his inimitable phrasing, sparkling 
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with gentle satire, and that humor which 
shades into substantial wisdom. 

The presidential address of Prof. 
Simon N. Patten was brilliant and para- 
doxical, and perhaps a bit unsound, but it 
provoked thought, none the less, and 
probably called forth more agreement 
than was exprest by its contention that 
the professional economist studies books 
too much and facts too little, and, as 
Mr. Samuel Bowles would tersely have 
said, “Uses too many words”—that is— 
writes books too big and too many. 

Papers that awakened keen interest 
were those of Mrs. Gilman on “How 
Home Conditions React on the Family,” 
and of Dr. Devine on “The Results of the 
Pittsburgh Survey.” Few among econ- 
omists or sociologists, to say nothing of 
the larger public, have realized hitherto 
the full scientific and practical value of 
this broadly planned and admirably ac- 
complisht investigation, or the character 
of the conditions that it has revealed. It 
is not too much to say that Dr. Devine’s 
paper will have far-reaching conse- 
quences upon the intellectual attitude of 
many thoughtful men toward the prob- 
lem of the inter-relations of private gain 
and public welfare. Mrs. Gilman’s paper 
was a sane and thoughtful analysis of the 

~domestic industrial problem. 

The Association for Labor Legislation 
in a quiet way is doing work of substan- 
tial utility. Professor Farnam’s presi- 
dential address and the discussion of em- 
ployer’s liability were marked by a close 
adherence to the significant and telling 
facts and a fine comprehensiveness of 
view, in which humane and scientific con- 
siderations were nicely balanced. Pro- 
fessor Farnam made a strong impression 
by his plea for that program which em- 
phasizes the rights of posterity in con- 
trast to a selfish individualism on the one 
hand, a militant socialism on the other. 

The papers that struck fire were those 
read before the Sociological Society upon 
the topic “Divorce.” The statistics of the 
Census Bureau’s new report on this sub- 
ject were very clearly summarized by Mr. 
Joseph Adna Hill, of the bureau} and the 
question, “Has the Freer Granting of Di- 
vorce Proved an Evil?” was negatively 
answered by Prof. George Elliott How- 
ard in an analysis which was a hard bit 
of inductive logic for the no-divorce peo- 
ple to grapple with. The attack upon it 
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made by Mr. Walter George Smith from 
the standpoint of Roman Catholic dogma 
was, however, as brilliant an example of 
pleading as one could wish to hear, while 
the reply to it by Professor Ross was a 
sword play not soon to be forgotten by 
those who were there to see and hear. 


aM 
It is a good world. The 
people in it are kindhearted 
and benevolent; they are 
not totally depraved. The response of 
the world to help the sufferers from the 
Messina earthquake is beautiful. Rich 
and poor unite. The King and Queen of 
Italy set a noble example of both gifts 
and service, and the Pope at Rome joins 
hands for once with King Victor. All 
the nations send their material sympathy, 
and not least the United States, which 
does not forget San Francisco’s horror. 
We are glad that our own Government 
makes its contribution, and private char- 
ity will be liberal. Ambassador Griscom 
immediately drew on the American Red 
Cross for $50,000 and on The Christian 
Herald for $20,000. One vessel has 
sailed with food, and our fleet at the Suez 
Canal is hastening with provisions and 
medical attendance. President Roosevelt 
has wisely asked that contributions be 
sent to the Red Cross, and the clergy of 
all denominations and the boards of trade 
unite in calling for large and small gifts. 
The terrible losses make it sure that no 
bounty will be extravagant. 
Js 


Trinity Church, New 
York, has publisht for 
the first time a state- 


The World’s 
Response 


Religion Free or 
Pauperized 


ment of property, receipts and expendi- 
tures. That is, it gives an account of the 
value of its taxable property, but not of 
its untaxed property, its churches, chap- 


els, schools, etc. Its taxable property, 
tenements, etc., have a taxable valuation 
of $13,646,300, which brings in $750,- 
000, which is not quite 6 per cent. on the 
taxed value. We notice the defense the 
Trinity Corporation makes of the charges 
of bad condition of rental properties, and 
it appears, on the face of it, to be satis- 
factory. But one lesson not quite on the 
face of the report particularly strikes us. 
The total income is $780,000 ; and of this 
only $18,410 comes from the pew-rents 
of the ten churches and chapels—that is, 


but $1,821 each—and they include large 
rich and fashionable churches. All th: 
rest of the cost of supporting these te: 
churches is paid out of the rents of tene 
ments. That is scarce half of what « 
moderate-sized country church raises fo: 
its current expenses. The twenty-eigh' 
clergy receive average salaries of $3,620 
but the people do not pay scarcely one 
sixth of their pastors’ salaries and but 
one-third of the cost of the music. They 
do not contribute enough of the running 
expenses even to pay for the salaries of 
the sextons. To be sure, they do give 
$94,500 for charitable and missionary 
purposes, but for the support of their 
own religious privileges they pay but a 
mere trifle. That this is the best way to 
conduct religious worship we cannot be 
lieve. It makes religion not so much free 
as pauperized. It is a pity for any church 
to be burdened with such wealth that its 
members get their religion without ex- 
pense to them, as a heritage from their 
ancestors. 
se 

Societies and associations by the score 
have met during the holiday week, and 
we treat editorially of but nine. Besides 
these others equally important held meet- 
ings in Toronto, New York, Baltimore 
and elsewhere; and questions of trade, 
finance, philology, literature, art, arche- 
ology and pure and applied science were 
answered by the best masters. Yet the 
meeting of the men in personal confer- 
ence is the best part of these sessions, 
when the freest discussions and criti- 
cisms can take place. College faculties 
ought to expect their members to attend 
these meetings. Think of the advantage 
from the tariff discussion at the meeting 
of the American Association at Balti- 
more. 

st 

Esperanto is showing signs of life, or 
at least the first sign of life, which is fis- 
sion. The newly budded cell is called 
Ilo, which is, they say, as much easier 
than Esperanto as Esperanto is easier 
than German. In time the international 
language may come within the range of 
the meanest intellect. 

& 

The British, French, Russian and Ital- 
ian warships have done good service this 
last week. Why not turn all the navies 
over to the Red Cross Society? 
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Complications Over the Washing- 
ton Life 


Last week the Washington Life In- 
surance Company entered into a reinsur- 
ance contract with the Pittsburg Life in- 
surance and Trust Company, under 
which the assets, books and papers of 
the Washington Life were removed 
from the home office, No. 135 Broadway, 
New York, to Pittsburg. The transfer 
took place under cover of darkness on 
Tuesday night last, and, as it appears, 
without the knowledge and consent of 
the New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Much secrecy was observed re- 
garding other details of this transaction, 
and it was not definitely known until 
Saturday of last week that a contract of 
reinsurance had actually been carried 
thru. It was only then learned that 
copies of the resolutions past by the di- 
rectors of both companies had been 
shown to Mr. Kelsey and his counsel. 
The contract was not approved by the 
New York Insurance Department, and 
Superintendent Kelsey at once made a 
demand from Albany, both by telegraph 
and mail, upon the Pittsburg Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company to return to the 
jurisdiction of this State the removed as- 
sets, books and papers. The property 
involved includes not only all the books 
and papers of the Washington Life, but 
also about $5,000,000 of its securities 
and cash. Its real estate and mortgages 
in this city were transferred or assigned 
to the Pittsburg Life, making a total of 
some $18,000,000, the return of which 
Mr. Kelsey demands. 

If the Pittsburg concern does not com- 
ply with the order, the next step in the 
contemplated program is to put exam- 
iners in the vacant offices of the Wash- 
ington Life, make a formal finding that 
the assets are no longer in this jurisdic- 
tion, and that the company is therefore 
insolvent in New York State. Applica- 
tion for a receiver would follow next, 
and he, when appointed, would apply to 
the State courts here for the invalidation 
of the transfers and assignments of real 
estate and mortgages. In the Federal 
courts of Pennsylvania the receiver 
would ask for an order directing the 
Pittsburg Life people to return the $5,- 
000,000 of cash and securities. 





While the State Insurance Department 
or the receiver is taking this action, the 
probabilities are that some interesting 
developments will occur from the point 
of view of the minority stockholders of 
the Washington Life if the Pittsburg 
Life and Trust people persist in their 
present attitude. 

The contention of the New York de- 
partment is that the contract of reinsur- 
ance in a company not admitted to this 
State is illegal, for the reason that any in- 
surance company taking its charter under 
New York laws concedes to the State the 
right of supervising its business in the in- 
terest of the policyholders, whom the 
State assumes to protect. If a New York 
company may reinsure in one not admit- 
ted to this State, and hence not subject 
to such supervision, there remains no pro- 
tection for policyholders who take out 
their insurance confident that the New 
York department will protect their inter- 
ests. Mr. Kelsey and ex-Judge Mayer, 
of counsel, believe that the courts will 
uphold this view of the law. 

That concern for the fate of the pol- 
icyholders in this connectign is not mere- 
ly an academic matter has appeared from 
certain facts connected with the Pitts- 
burg Life itself and the State Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania, to which it 
owes its right to do business. It came 
out on Wednesday last that the Pitts- 
burg concern would have been in an im- 
paired condition if the Pennsylvania de- 
partment had not arbitrarily raised the 
valuation of some of its real estate $150,- 
000 over figures reported by the apprais- 
ers of the New York State department in 
an examination made at the request of 
the Pennsylvania department. 

Meantime, policyholders of the Wash- 
ington Life are in process of forming a 
protective committee. The Pittsburg 
concern has issued a letter signed by W. 
C. Baldwin as president, in which the 
supposed benefits to accrue from the 
merger are set forth, but the letter omits 
information regarding reinsurance or the 
particular form under which the merger 
was accomplisht. Dispatches from Pitts- 
burg state that W. C. Baldwin and the 
other officers of the Pittsburg Life and 
Trust Company have refused to comply 
with the demands made by Mr. Kelsey 
and the New York department. 
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The Accounts of Public Service 
Corporations 


At the beginning of the present year 
the street railway, gas and electric com- 
panies of New York City and vicinity 
were required to adopt a new system of 
accounting planned by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, and designed to prevent 
some of the abuses disclosed by the Com- 
mission’s investigations during the last 
year and a half. This system is the re- 
sult of a year’s study, of conferences with 
other similar commissions, and of public 
hearings. Perhaps the most important 
requirement of the Commission’s order 
is that nothing but actual cash invested 
shall be charged to capital account. This 
must put an end to stock watering by the 
companies under the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. The evils of such inflation, 
planned for the enrichment of specu- 
lative financiers, have been shown plainly 


in the history of the dismembered and 
wrecked street railway combination in 


New York. Certain other provisions 
may be summarized as follows: 

Franchises shall not be treated as capital 
«xcept for their actual cost, and shall be kept 
fm a separate franchise account. A complete 
system of amortization shall be maintained, 
inéfuding the annual writing off of an adequate 
chatge for depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment and the distribution of discount, under- 
writing pepeenset and similar items thru a 
period ears, instead of making the total 
charge a t the one year in which the ex- 
pense was in@yrred. 

The Comfigsion’s aim has been, in 
part, to establish, uniformity of method 
in all corporations of the same class, and 
to make the accounts show clearly and 
accurately not only the ific sources 
of all income, but also the purpose of 
every expenditure. The new system 
tends to prevent manipulation of ac- 
counts for the benefit of speculators who 
may exercise control of a municipal fran- 
chise corporation. Obviously, for this 
reason and because of the provisions con- 
cerning depreciation, it gives to investors 
a guarantee of much value. 


a 


....For the six months ending with 
December, the expenditures of the Gov- 


ernment exceeded the receipts by $64,- 
288,463. 

....J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York, and Kidder, Peabody & Co., oi 
Boston, offered last week to investors 
at 1014 and accrued interest, a portion 
of an issue of $15,000,000 ten year 6 pe! 
cent. collateral trust sinking fund gol 
bonds of the United States Rubber Com 
pany. As these securities are redeem- 
able at 105, and, at the announced price, 
yield 5.80 per cent., they were quickly 
taken. 

....The banking house changes an- 
nounced on January Ist include the ad- 
mission of Henry P. Davison, formerly 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, as a partner in the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Hans Winterfeldt, as a 
partner of Speyer & Co.; Elisha Dyer, as 
a member of the firm of Ulman & Co.; 
J. A. L. Blake, of Boston, as a member 
of the firm of Blake Brothers & Co., and 
Louis Crawford Clark, Jr., and J. Ellis 
Postlethwaite, as members of Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 

....Edwin S. Marston, president of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 
has recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with that 
institution, and has been receiving man) 
congratulations. Mr. Marston has held 
many positions in the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, and was pro- 
moted a number of times until he was 
elected president ten years ago. During 
the panic of 1907 he was one of the 
members of the Trust Company Com- 
mittee of Five. 

....At the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Baltimore, on the 3oth ult. 
an address upon “Speculation and In- 
vestment” was made by Henry Clews, of 
New York, the well-known banker, who 
pointed out the difference between spec- 
ulative trading in securities and mere 
gambling. Mr. Clews cordially wel- 
comed the approaching investigation of 
Stock Exchange methods by Governor 
Hughes’s Commission, saying that the 
most searching inquiry would show that 
honesty and fair dealing are the founda- 
tion of the Exchange’s business. 
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